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Maine Farmer. 


“The horn fly has invaded the great 
cattle ranges of the interior where it is 
proving & serious menace to the stock. 











Information from the lake counties of 
western New York give the apple crop 
ys a bountiful one in that locality. 





A new building for the agricultural 
department of the Ohio State University 
is being erected at a cost of $85,000. 
The building is to be 260 feet long and 
§5 to 70 feet in width. 





New potatoes in the belt of States 
south of us are yielding a bountiful crop 
and are already crowding New England 
markets in advance of the general home 
crop. They are selling at a very low 
price. 





A Michigan correspondent of an ex- 
change writes that raspberry growers do 
not find so ready a sale for berries as they 
anticipated, and many plantations are 
abandoned for want of facilities for dry- 
ing, or unwillingness to take chances of 
fnding purchasers for the product at 


paying prices. 





The army worm is doing extensive 
damage in some parts of New England. 
In Massachusetts it has appeared in sev- 
eral different towns destroying every 
green thing in its way. It is not uncom- 
non for this worm to make its appear- 
ance on limited tracts. It is rare how 
ever that it appears is such numbers as 
is now the case, 





Bird Day as an observance in the pub- 
lic schools is recommended by Secretary 
Morton of the Department of Agriculture, 
and Circular No. 17, Division of Biologi- 
cal Survey, has been issued setting forth 
the matter. The ideais that the day be 
devoted to instructing the children in 
the value of our native birds and the 
best means of protecting them. The 
movement is worthy the hearty encour- 
agement of every one having todo with 
educational affairs. 





Country mutual insurance proves a 
great saving wherever introduced. The 
Hamilton County Association of Ohio, 
according to the last report of its secre- 
tary, has something over two million 
dollars worth of risks written, yet has 
averaged to cost during the last eleven 
years but $2.30 on each thousand in- 
sured, This is but about one-third the 
cost in the stock companies. The grange 
mutual companies in this State show an 
average as good as this or better. 





Very few people have any idea of the 
magnitude of the work of the Fish Com- 
mission. It has planted this year in 
the waters of the United States 
1,207,664,000 fish, which, without taking 
into consideration the natural increase, 
is sufficient to furnish seventeen fish for 
every man, woman and child in our 
beloved country. This is an increase 
from 984,335,000 during the previous 
season. The largest number of any one 
variety was whitefish in the lakes, 
234,000,000, against 171,000,000 for last 
year; 170,000,000 shad, as against 
114,000,000 in 1889; 188,000,000 codfish, 
which was about the same number as 
the year before. There was an enormous 
increase in lobsters, for Commissioner 
Brice has planted 200,000,000, as against 
81,000,000 last year. Commissioner Brice 
thinks that 94 per cent, of the fish that 
are planted by the commission survive, 
and he can surely count on 80 per cent. 





Professional men are sometimes nar- 
tow in their range of knowledge, and es- 
pecially in regard to agriculture. An 
English clergyman settled in a country 
parish. He wanted an old city friend to 
Visit him, and so in writing up the at- 
tractions of the country the clergyman 
Wrote: “‘As an additional attraction, I 
May tell you that there are three acres 
of pasture, and I have determined to 
have a pair of sheep, so that we may 
have fresh kidneys for breakfast every 
Morning.” Hens lay eggs each day, but 
the supposition that a pair of sheep 
bring forth fresh kidneys each morning, 
‘ven on the best of pasturage, it would 
tequire but a brief experience to correct. 
ln a similar line was the recommenda- 
tion of a New York alderman to procure 
* pair of gondolas to add to the attrac- 
‘ons of the beautiful sheets of water in 
Central Park, and “allow nature to take 
‘er course for the increase.” 


ECONOMY OF THE HAY CROP. 


’ The great economy of the hay crop 
‘sin its low cost of production. In this 
"spect there is no other fodder crop that 
for Maine can begin to touch it. It is 
‘ature’s gift to the north, notwithstand- 
‘tg the cold of winter and the heat of 
‘ummer, and giving to the farmer a per- 
Petual crop so long as it has the elements 
Within its reach out of which to elaborate 
“ Once seeded it continues to produce 
ve cost, without care, till the supply 
* fertility in the soil in which it stands 
omes exhausted. Of no other crop 
*an all this be said. 
a tenia, the cost of harvesting and 
aoe is trifling compared with other 
~ Pree crops. Its harvest comes in 
Whe ry, hot and sunny days of July, 
. n after cut it has only to be let alone 
Sure, and once dried and housed will 








keep 
waste. 

Then it is a perfect fodder in itself 
alone, so balanced in its food material as 
to closely meet the wants of the animals 
of the farm in their full round of life and 
give health and thrift to all to which it 
is fed. 

So easily is this crop produced that 
farmers are too much ‘inclined to over- 
look its great economy. The possibilities 
of its production, the methods and prac- 
tices called for, are not studied as with 
corn and other crops. Here is an im- 
portant field of inquiry and investigation. 
There has been a vast amount of atten- 
tion given of late to the production of 
other crops while hay has been left to 
go it alone without attention. In the 
way of production the stations have done 
little or nothing with it. A crop of so 
great economic importance may well 
claim the leading place in the great work 
of investigation now goingon. Here and 
there a farmer is found who has sur- 
prised himself with the results reached 
with this crop from the application of 
the intrusive methods adopted in other 
lines of work. That the crop is so com- 
mon is not sufficient reason for a neglect 
to improve upon its production. 


indefinitely without change or 





A LESSON FROM THE FIELD. 


No farmer can have failed to notice 
while working in a field of potatoes, the 
wide difference to be seen between the 
different hills. One hill is rank and strong 
bearing three or four great, stout stalks 
that seem to push their growth along 
vigorously in defiance of every obstruc- 
tion, while in the next hill it may be, isa 
weakling throwing up puny stalks with 
narrow, sickly looking leaves, the prey of 
every bug and slug that infests the field 
or is known to the plant. At digging 
the first named turns out a generous 
measure of big, lusty potatoes with hardly 
a small one among them, while the other 
gives results as meager as the tops were 
insignificant, and hardly a merchantable 
tuber among the miserable mess. Be- 
tween these extremes are all degrees of 
differences. In all cases the soil is alike, 
the manuring and the culture the same. 
What made the difference? If every 
hill had been like the best the yield 
would have been enormous, while as it is 
the production is cut down proportion- 
ate to the prevalence of the weak and 
unproductive hills. 

There was a reason for the productive 
hills and a cause for the weaklings. 
Just what produced these varying re- 
sults in the growing plants becomes then, 
an important matter. On a knowledge 
of the reasons for these differences cer- 
tainly depends a considerable measure of 
the success reached in the production of 
the crop. From a somewhat close ob- 
servation of this matter continued 
through many seasons, we conclude that 
the chief cause of the differences noted 
is found in the seed planted. The strong, 
healthy, perfect potato, of a size neces- 
sary to the desired results, brings the 
stalky and productive hills, while the 
sliding scale of the quality of the seed 
below this accounts for the gradation of 
lesser yields seen in so many fields. We 
have many times noted a confirmation 
of the soundness of this theory. A case 
in point has been under observation the 
present season. The party involved at 
planting had plenty of well grown pota- 
toes on hand that were hardly worth 
drawing to market. From this supply 
his seed was very carefully and deliber- 
ately selected. None other than good 
sized, perfectly matured tubers were 
taken. A liberal piece, even sizes, was 
planted in each hill. The result is a 
striking illustration of the importance of 
selected seed. There is not a miss-hill 
in the field. Each hill is almost an ex- 
act duplicate of the others, while every 
hill is strong, stalky and rank, a sight to 
delight the eye of any good farmer who 
may look upon the field. The evidence 
is conclusive that it will pay farmers 
richly for the trouble to take extreme 
care to select the best of tubers for their 
seed. Just what tubers are best suited 
for this purpose may be a matter not 
definitely settled among planters, but of 
importance nevertheless. It is quite 
safe, however, to conclude that well 
grown—that is, perfectly developed 
tubers only should be used for the pur- 
pose, and these of even size if uniform 
growth is desired. We raise the ques- 
tion whether it would not be well to se- 
lect the seed potatoes from the field at 
time of digging. At any rate we em- 
phasize the claim that growers would 
find it would pay to exercise extreme 
care in the selection of seed. If each 
and every hill of any field of potatoes 
were to yield as well as the best in it, 
there would be far better crops than are 
now realized. 

There is another lesson from the field 
above referred to. The owner coming 
short of seed at the finish of planting 
took some good sized whole potatoes 
with which tocomplete the job. The re- 
sult has been that those hills took on an 
earlier, stronger and stalkier growth, and 
this has been very marked up to the 
persent time, and no doubt will assert it- 
self in the resulting crop at digging. 
Last year a similar experiment was tried 
by the same party, and with the result 
of a marked increase in the yield. These 
results are worth taking note of. And 
this reminds us that in every recorded 





experiment we have, the report shows 
that the heavy seeding, either with whole 
seed or good sized potatoes cut, the yield 
has proved larger than with the lighter 
seeding, and far more than enough in ex- 
cess to outbalance the quantity of seed 
required in the planting. These are les- 
sons worth heeding. The good crops we 
are all after. it pays to pursue that 
course that best insures them. 


EASY GARDENING. 


Some who travel in old ruts and cry 
out against any change, will do well to 
read the following and see how easy a 
busy farmer adds the comforts and at- 
tractions of the up-to-date garden, to the 
regular line of farm crops. It is of no 
use, there must be change here as else- 
where, and farm methods must conform 
to the requirements of the day, even 
though it be outside the established 
steps of our ancestors. Mr. John Gould 
of Ohio says: 

“Last year we determined to see 
whether we could not have a garden 
without the everlasting hoeing that must 
be resorted to if one expects to find 
where the vegetables were planted. The 
experiment was carried out with peas, 
tomatoes, cabbage, squashes and part of 
the melons. The ground was made fer- 
tile with good manure, and some ferti- 
lizers. As soon as the plants were well 
started, cut straw was used in abun- 
dance for mulch, enough to check any 
growth of the weeds. There was no use 
of hoe, or weeder on this part of the 
garden. The plants grew right on with- 
out interruption from the dry weather. 
In growth and yield they exceeded any- 
thing before grown in that garden. The 
peas kept green and supplied the table 
wellinto the summer. We never had 
finer tomatoes or any freer of rot, than 
were these, and they fruited abundantly. 
The same was true of the vines of various 
kinds, and between leaves and mulch 
there was a total absence of weeds, and 
melons grew by the hundred on the 
warm, clean straw. For the beetles, 
striped and otherwise, we used the air- 
slaked lime with a little sulphur in it, 
and had no further trouble with them. 
This reduced the work in our gardeh to 
the minimum, and our weed crop was 
not known and spoken of by all men. 
We might say here that our currants and 
berries of different kinds are all mulched 
thoroughly, have not been cultivated for 
years, and finer or more fruit it would be 
hard to grow. I shall extend this exper- 
iment along other lines of truck, the 
coming summer, and hope that I may be 
able, in addition, to find out how mulch- 
ing succeeds in a wet summer. 


THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 


The experiences of another twelve- 
month with the strawberry crop have 
been recorded. Now, just after the har- 
vest, when conditions and results are all 
fresh in mind, is the time to report ex- 
perience and compare notes. Everybody 
wants to grow strawberries at least for 
home use, or ought to, yet there is much 
about the business they need informa- 
tion upon. There are a great many little 
things connected with the growing of 
this fruit, small in themselves, yet im- 
portant to a full success. Many of these 
matters are dependent on locality, that 
is, climate, soil, whether for home or for 
market, etc. These can only be learned 
from experience—experiment—in the 
locality where they are to be grown. 
Hence the culture of this fruit in other 
States has little to guide growers here. 
Why not, then, compare notes through 
the columns of the Farmer? What does 
experience lead you to say about varie- 
ties—the new kinds especially—hardi- 
ness, habits of growth, size of fruit, rich 
or acid, color, bearing qualities, and a 
score of other queries, all of which are 
of interest to the would-be grower? Be- 
ginners don’t want more mistakes than 
berries. What has the experiment sta- 
tion to say of the effects of the last try- 
ing winter on the new varieties now 
under trial on the Penobscot clays? 
Growers need the information now. A 
few years hence, a year even, the last 
year’s experience will be a back number, 
and a new list of varieties will be calling 
for a test of merit. Now is the time to 
discuss all these matters, while the suc- 
cesses and the failures are fresh in mind. 
Our columns are open. 

A BIG HOG FARM AND A SURE CURE FOR 
HOG CHOLERA. 

Whoever from the State of Maine stops 
at the Quincy House, Boston, may be 
sure of a hearty welcome from Mr. G. G. 
Mann, one of the proprietors who started 
in life in North Anson. To him anything 
from Maine is good and only good, and 
he never tires of sounding the praises of 
his native State. Especially is he inter- 
ested in agricultural matters, and well 
may he be, as he is carrying on one of the 
largest farms in New England, where at 
the present time he is feeding fifteen 
hundred pure bred Short Faced York- 
shires. Having some years ago fears of 
trouble with hog cholera he began feed- 
ing two quarts of hard wood ashes with 
one barrel of swill, and since has had no 
sign of the disease. With such a herd 
he attributes freedom from disease to 
the regular use of the ashes. The quality 
of this herd is without doubt above any 
other in New England, and each year the 
effort is being made to still further im- 
prove it. Among all the breeds of swine 
it is doubtful if there is any to-day which 
will yield as quick returns and as sure 
profits for the cost of production as these 
Yorkshires. It is confidently expected 
that a number of these will be shown at 
the Maine State Fair, and with them Mr. 
Mann will bring his feed trough said to 
be the best thing in use. 

















OSTRICHES HATCHED BY THE INCU- 
BATOR. 


Mr. Edward Schmid has succeeded in 
his efforts to produce young ostriches in 
Washington by artificial incubation. 
His first attempt, with four eggs ob- 
tained from the Norwalk ostrich farm, 
at Norwalk, Southern California, failed 
because of the infertility of the eggs. 
As a setting of ostrich eggs is an expen- 
sive investment—the four costing $25, 
with express additional—it was a serious 
disappointment. Three of these eggs 
were putin an incubator. The fourth 
was placed under ahen on a farm in 
Maryland. Like the others, it also 
proved infertile. But when the mana- 
ger of the Norwalk farm was told that 
the eggs, after remaining in the incu- 
bator over 20 days were absolutely clear, 
with no air cell forming, he knew they 
were infertile, and at his own expense 
replaced them with four more, which 
were packed with every refinement of 
caution, and in due time reached Wash- 
ington. 

Three of the eggs were placed in a 
Prairie State incubator of the smallest 
size made, having a capacity of 100 hens’ 
eggs, May 7, and the second trial began. 
With this second setting the results were 
better. A week ago Wednesday two cu- 
rious-looking ornithological specimens 
emerged from the huge three-pound 
ivory surfaced shells. 

As Mr. Cugler, who has charge of the 
incubators, had sealed the doors of the 
machine in which the ostrich eggs were, 
and covered the glass, in order to prevert 
the accidents likely to happen from 
meddling children and quite as meddle- 
some adults, the young ostriches made 
their arrival almost unknown. They 
came in the night, and when first seen 
had dried out and were making their 
presence known by pecking vigorously 
against the glass. The third egg proved 
infertile; the fourth is out in the country, 
and it is not yet known whether it 
hatched or not. 

The young ostriches began life with a 
prodigious appetite, and have been grow- 
ing like young Pekin ducks, which 
double their weight every seven or eight 
days. They began at once to eat Canada 
peas, stale bread, sliced turnips, green 
cabbage, Kaffir corn and ground bone, 
and to drink pints and pints of water 
and quarts and quarts of milk. Beside 
these articles of diet they showed an 
avidity for limestone grit and the plaster 
on the wall. They were put in a pan 
that had been made for dogs, ranged 
along a brick wall, and they set to work 
pecking at the mortar as if it was 
candy. 

The young ostriches are queer-looking 
birds. They are of the South African 
variety and at maturity, if all goes well 
with them, should be six feet tall and 
may be eight. They are now about the 
size of a big Brahma rooster and must 
weigh eight or nine pounds. They are 
of a dirty brown color, their down being 
rough and prickly and showing little 
promise of the beautiful plumage which 
they are destined to wear at some future 
day. Their heads are flat and snakish 
in shape; the eyes bright and inquisitive; 
the bill thick and powerful; the whole 
set on a long, slender, striped neck. But 
their legs and feet are their most marvel- 
ous possessions. They are thick jointed 
asa young colt’s, and will sometime be 
powerful, either locomotion or combat. 
There are but two toes on the feet, one as 
big as a man’s thumb, the other smaller. 

They are restless creatures, forever 
striding up and down their pen, pecking 
at the wall or the floor or at each other. 
They are not at all ill-tempered, and can 
be easily caught and handled, if it were 
well todoso. They seem fond of each 
other, and stand often with their heads 
across each other’s back, in a sort of 
bird-like embrace. 

Mr. Schmid is anxious to raise these 
newcomers, and is taking every possible 
care of them. Thus far they have not 
been on exhibition even to the many nat- 
uralists who frequent his place. It is 
said by those who are familiar with 
ostrich farming that they will thrive in 
the climate and latitude of Washington. 
They do not necessarily require a sub- 
torrid climate, and in California are pro- 
vided usually with no better shelter in 
winter than ordinary cattle sheds. In 
Washington Mr. Schmid expects to pro- 
vide something warmer. He has bought 
still another clutch of eggs, and is going 
to try and produce a good-sized flock of 
birds before he is through with the in- 
teresting experiment. 

The annual yield of plumes from a ma- 
ture bird is two to four pounds, and 
they are worth from $5 to $100 a pound, 
according to quality. The average price 
for undressed African feathers is $50 a 
pound. The full-grown bird is valued 
according to his productiveness in 
feathers, and it is hard to buy one for 


less than $200 to $300. Young ostriches | Root: 


are also valuable as breeders, a female 
laying 30 to 40 eggs in aseason. The 
usual life of the ostrich is about 30 years. 
—The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 


FADED BLOSSOMS. 





Every sweet pea expert will deny us 
the promise of continued bloom unless 
we persistently cut all flowers daily; and 
this rule holds good for other plants as 
well. Theone great aim of living things 
is reproduction, and with plants the first 





great step toward the continuance of the 
species or variety, is blossoming; thwart- 
ed at this point the plant takes this 
initial step again and again with continu- 
ous ardor. Thus we get perpetual 
bloom. 

One great cause of the failure of pansy 
plants at mid summer is that they have 
been carelessly allowed to seed. When 
one sees a single pansy plant making 
active efforts to mature 100.or more seed- 
pods, one is then in a position to grant it 
release from further effort at bloom. Yet 
even such a plant, if sheared closely, may 
come on with renewed vigor with the 
autumnal coolness. 

The most evenly brilliant beds of bloom 
ever seen were at the grounds of the New 
York state experiment station. So fine 
were the flowers that lady visitors were 
continually endeavoring to secure seeds; 
but to no purpose, for seeds there were 
none. Every blossom was cut as soon as 
it had faded. The care which competent 
private gardeners use in this respect is 
one of the things which give the “‘gentle- 
man’s’ place its prestige. But the ama- 
teur needs only to give equal care to 
gain equally good results in these lines,— 
American Gardening. 





FEEDING DAIRY COWS. 


The director of the Iowa Experiment 
Station, James Wilson, gives in bulletin 
No. 32,a report of the station experi- 
ment in feeding dairy cows: 

During the winter and spring of 1895 
this station continued its work with 
dairy cows. Eight were selected from 
the college herds on Jan. 1, 1895, witha 
view to their advance in period of lacta- 
tion. They had dropped calves from 
September 10 to December 7. There 
were four Holsteins, two Shorthorns, 
and two Jerseys. The cows were not 
selected as the best representatives of 
their respective breeds on the farm, but 
because they were free from the ex- 
tremes of fresh cows or strippers and 
are fairly averages of their respective 
breeds. I desired to ascertain the quan- 
tity and quality of milk, butter and 
cheese made from turnips, mangles, 
sugar beets, and red table beets; from 
feeding with roots and without them; 
from wet and dry fodder, and the effect 
of feeding bran on pasture. Observa- 
tions extended over 189 days, including 
77 days on roots, 46 days without roots, 
and 66 days observations on pasture, 
with and without bran. There was a 
uniform foundation ration of hay, corn- 
fodder, bran, gluten meal, and oil meal, 
fed during the first two periods until the 
cows went to grass. This foundation 
ration is well known to make good dairy 
products. 

The Shorthorns and Jerseys had ex- 
actly the same amount of butter fat per 
cow per day for 27 days, 1.08 pounds, 
and that the Holsteins had 1.07 pounds, 
which with one-sixth added as a_ butter 
conversion factor, makes, dropping 
fractions, 1.25 pounds of butter per cow 
per day. The difference between the 
breeds is very little, looking at the 
product. The cost of a pound of butter, 
however, depends upon the feed con- 
sumed. Comparing the two Shorthorns 
with the two Jerseys, the Shorthorns 
ate 3,800 pounds of dry matter while the 
Jerseys ate 3,291 pounds. Both breeds 
were fed up to their limit. The Short- 
horns ate most oil meal, fodder and 
bran, which made a slightly wider nu- 
tritive ratio for the Jerseys that con- 
sumed as much hay, the Shorthorns’ 
ratio being 1.44, while that of the Jer- 
seys was 1.46. During the same time 
the Shorthorns gained 90 pounds in 
weight, while the Jerseys made no gain 
whatever. A comparison of the Jerseys 
with the Holsteins will show very nearly 
the same contrast. The Holsteins 
gained 166 pounds for four head, which 
is nearly the same average per cow as 
the gains of the Shorthorns. We have, 
then, 509 pounds of dry matter eaten by 
the Shorthorns more than was eaten by | 
the Jerseys; against the 90 pounds of | 
weight made by the Shorthorns. But | 
509 pounds of dry matter fed to the Jer- 
seys made 24 pounds butter fat, which 
at 10.4 cents a pound, the cost of fat by 
the Jerseys, is $2.50 against the 90 
pounds of gain made by the Shorthorns. 

This presents to us the special and 
general purpose breeds. It is evident 
that whoever wants his product in milk, 
would favor the one, and whoever de- 
sires his fattening tendencies would 
favor the other. 

Cost of Butter Fat. 

The cost ofa pound of butter from 
the Shorthorns—not estimating the 
gains in weight—was 12.7 cents; from 
the Jerseys 10.4; and from the Holsteins 
12.9. 

The following prices are used in find- 
ing the cost of a pound of butter fat: 


20 cents per cwt. 
70 cents per cwt. 
75 cents per cwt. 
25 cents per cwt. 
85 cents per cwt. 
35 cents per cwt. 





There is one temptation to be guarded 
against by institute managers and lectur- 
ers if the meetings are to be kept up toa 
high state of efficiency. Most people 
like entertainment, and the public speak, 
er that “plays to the galleries,” trusting 
to the funny story and literary excellence, 
is surest of evidence that the noisy 
element is feeling well repaid for its at- 
tendance; but the office of the institute 
is to furnish instruction rather than en- 





tertainment, and this idea must ever be | 
kept uppermost, if the institute is made | 
a permanent part of educational work. | 
The story in its place is all right, and | 
dullness is always all wrong, but a bright | 
and novel presentation of truth makes a 
safer appeal to all classes for a hearing | 
than the much abused story-telling. | 
Facts should be the first consideration, 
and after that the brighter the presenta- 
tion of them the better for the speaker 
and the audience. Mere entertainment 
does not furnish excuse for expenditure 
of public money.—Alva Agee. 


ELLERSLIE—GOV. MORTON'S HOME. 





| 








Just at this juncture a few words on 
the home of Governor Levi P. Morton, 
from a horticulturist’s point of view, 
may not be inappropriate. 

The estate adjoins the villages of 
Rhinecliff and Rhinebeck, N. Y., and is 
most charmingly situated on the bank of 
the Hudson river. In all there are about 
1000 acres of land, which includes the 
far-famed dairy farm. 

The gardens and greenhouses are spa- 
cious; of the latter thereare twelve. The | 
demands upon these at times are very | 
great, and they have to be skilfully 
handled to meet the requirements of so 
large a household. Roses, tomatoes and 
grapes are extensively grown; among the 
Jast named we noticed eight vines of 
Gros Colmar bearing a heavy crop and in 
the best of condition; the foliage being 
in good color, thrifty, and showing no 
sign of curl, a fault that this grape often 
has in this climate. 

The kitchen garden is well arranged 
and shows proof of good management. 
One feature of this, and one that is not 
seen in any other garden of which we 
know, is that a carriage road runs 
through the center, and by the kindness 
of the Governor the public has access to 
this, and thus is enabled to drive through 
the private garden and grounds. This 
drive through the garden is nicely 
adorned on both sides with flowering 
and foliage plants, which produce a 
noble effect, owing to the large scale on 
which the planting has been done and 
that, too, with luxurious freedom. 

We are now led to the second batch of 
greenhouses and the well-kept lawns. 
The whole surrounding landscape is 
grand: itis ample in its outline; there 
are none of those severe lines and re- 
strictions so often the noticeable testi- 
mony that the “‘landscape gardener”’ has 
been at work! 

The residence itself—in the quaint 
Queen Anne style of architecture—nes- 
tles in a slight basin just below this 
point and its appearance in the grateful 
umbrage of Elms, Maples, graceful 
Spruces and other forest trees is one of 
repose and calm security. The black 
and white of the building shows up 
brightly through the green of the guard- 
ian trees enframing it; turning slightly 
to one side we get a view of the Hudson 
for fully sixteen miles, until the famous 
Poughkeepsie Bridge rises to break the 
line. 

The approach from the Rhinebeck 
side is also equally interesting. Firstly, 
a drive of over a mile through a spacious 
avenue of Maples, and then across the 
lake, twelve acres in exent, by means of 
a fine stone bridge. Here again is an 
example of the work ofa skilful garden- 
er. Years ago when this was known as 
the Kelly place, William Bennett worked 
at it, and later also John Peattie, both 
of them clever exponents of their craft 
and illustrious gardeners. At the 
present time the estate isin the charge 
of another very capable man—Mr. 
Thomas Harrison; the right man in the 
right place. 

The gardener’s cottage, of which a 
view is given in figure 134, page 407, is 
both spacious and handsome. For the 
reason that far too often we fail to find 
such accommodation accorded to the 
gardener, it is a pleasure to draw atten- 
tion to this. Why should owners of 
gardens expect a worthy man to live in 
an unworthy house? 

The Farm. 

All visitors to Ellerslie are expected to 
see the famous herd of Guernsey cattle 
and the model stables. *Tis, indeed, a 
wonderful sight—these three hundred 
and odd creatures in their well kept 
home, all so clean and comfortable. 
Each animal has its name and pedigree 
over its head, and if it be a milking cow, 
nearby is her record of the weight of 
milk produced. Close by are the hen 
houses and chicken hatching apparatus. 
At the time of our visit there were over 
2000 chickens in different sizes, and 3000 
just being hatched out; all these exten- 
sive operations are under the charge of 
H. M. Cottrell, formerly of the Kansas 
Agricultural Expt. Station.—J. W., in 
American Gardening. 





We trust some good friend of the dairy, 
who may be a member of the coming 
legislature, will introduce a bill compel- 
ing members of the State board of health 
to be vaccinated every three months and 
to be tested with tuberculin for tuber- 
culosis, before they are allowed to enter 
the farmer's stable. Who knows but 
that the political suckers who formerly 
wandered about farms, may not have a 
little tuberculosis and may have been 
infecting the cattle? The editor of the 
Farmer will inject the tuberculin into 





the board and its members free of charge, 


‘ 


and there will be no complaint that the 
work was not well done. They are just 
as apt to spread the disease as are the 
cows, themselves.— New York Farmer. 





THE JERSEY cow. 


And talk about going across the ocean 
to see works of art, when you may go 
into the meadow and lie under the shade 
and view the matchless picture of a bunch 
of Jersey cows at rest under a locust tree 
in fullblossom! Talk about going across 
the sea to rave over broken-legged and 


| broken-headed Venuses, dug out of Pom- 


peii, copied after Greek Aphrodites, dug 
out of heavens knows where, but to me 


lthe most beautiful statuary that ever was 


seen is the udder end of a business Jer- 
sey cow, 80 broad about the hips that a 
yard stick will scarcely measure it and 
yet so small in ankles that you can span 
them with your thumb and middle finger. 
I am told these are two great points 
about any Venus—if so, she is not in it 
with the Jersey cow! In sinewy health 
and lack of surplus flesh, no Spartan 
maiden is her equal; in the tapering lines 
of beauty that begin with her little curv- 
ing horns and end in the business teats 
that squarely set off the big golden 
quarters of an udder tucked well up be- 
hind, I am willing again to go on record 
that the Venuses are not in it.—Ez- 
change. 





FEED AT T. A. HAVEMEYER’S FARM. 


Mr John Mayer, mananger of Mr. 
Theodore A. Havemeyer’s Mountain 
Side Farm, Mahwah, N. J., writes as 


follows: “It may interest you to know 
the quantity and cost of the ration which 
we have fed to 150 head in our sheds 
during the first 19 days of November. 
One hundred of the cows were two- 
year-olds and the other fifty from five 





months to a year old. Feed was as 
follown: 
576 lbs. ground oats, or 342 bushels, 
Devhbtandebns oneness os $112 86 
1,900 lbs. middlings @ $1.10 20 90 
1,520 lbs. bran @ #4c......... “see 1444 
2,400 lbs. bedding (straw) @ $10.... 12 00 
19 tons unshredded corn fodder @ 
en 0$04060600000860% : 304 00 
14% tons silage @ $1.00 14 26 
Total cost . $478 45 


“For 150 head for 19 days in November 
—average about 17 cents per head, or a 
fraction less.”’ 

BUTTER FLAVOR. 

Tests at the Iowa station show that 
butter flavor is governed chiefly by the 
right degree of acidity of the cream. 
The best results are obtained by quick 
ripening and frequent stirring. Stirring 
cream during the ripening period enables 
the lactic acid germs to get oxygen from 
the air. Different samples of the same 
lot of cream were taken and ripened at 
different temperatures and to different 
degrees of acidity, and the butter samples 
from these lots differ in flavor to a 
marked degree. The finest flavor was 
obtained by ripening at a temperature of 
70 degrees to an acidity of 37, while an 
acidity above 40 gave a decidedly bitter 
flavor to the butter. The same effect 
followed a long period of ripening ata 
low temperature. 





Communications. 





JOTTINGS BY OUR CORRESPONDENT. 
A New Firm—Personal—Among the Good 


Farmers—Town Famous for Garden Truck. . 


Isaiah Frye, who has been a plow man 
from his youth, for a few years past has 
been in business at 17 Preble street, Port- 
land, carrying a full line of mowing ma- 
chines, horse rakes, plows, harrows, cul- 
tivators, weeders, etc. A partnership 
has the present season been formed with 
Chas. A. Patten, the firm name being 
Isaiah Frye & Co. Mr. Patten, a son of 
Chas. F. Patten, one of the leading farm- 
ers and Patrons of Topsham, has been 
with Kendall & Whitney about ten years, 
where he has established a very enviable 
reputation asa business man. Material 
enlargements and improvements are being 
made in the buildings, etc,. the present 
season. The design is to another season 
put in a full line of the smaller agricul- 
tural tools, including scythes, hand rakes, 
hoes, etc. 

The Elliott Brothers, Bowdoin, (Bow- 
doinham P. O.,) last winter kept about 
twenty-five horses and colts. They have 
sold several the past spring at satisfac- 
tory prices, and are hopeful as to the 
future market for good horses. Nelson, 
Messenger Wilkes and Warrener are 
among the sires of their stock, and they 
have a few more good ones ready for the 
market. 

The farm of J. B. Hammond, New 
Gloucester, is among the best and largest 
in Cumberland county. The yield of hay 
in good seasons is nearly 300 tons. He 
has siloes for storing 200 tons of ensilage. 
They have one piece in cultivation, one 
“bout” being one and one-half miles. 
The usual stock is from fifty to sixty-five 
cattle, and twelve to fifteen horses. 

A pleasant call was made at the “Allen 
Farm,” so called by the present owner, 
L. W. Dyer, from the fact that it was in 
the possession of the Allens one hundred 
and eight years. Mr. Dyer has been on 
the place only about a year, but he has 
already gotten a very choice herd of 
seven pure bred Jerseys headed by “Duke 
of Allen Farm,” sired by Gem of St. 
Lambert, formerly at Blanchard’s Broad- 

[COTNINUED ON FIFTH PAGE. ] 
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CAPTURING RODENTS. 


RAT CATCHING AS A CRAFT HAS UN- 
DERGONE CHANGES. 


+ +4 


» 
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How a St. Loui the D 
Pests at Five Cents a Head—His Trade a 
Profitable One—Some of the Old Methods 

) of Getting Rid of the Pesky Varmints. 


There are few St. Louisans who know 
that rat catching is an established busi- 
ness in this city. And fewer know that 
gonsiderable ingenuity enters into an 
adept practice of the craft. Venerable 
housewives recall how, a generation 
ago, there were some queer characters 
who contracted to rid places of the ro- 
dent pests by all manner of means, from 
ordinary legerdemain to the extraordi- 
nary method of the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin. There were others, too, who hired 
out intelligent ferrets to exterminate 
rats. But the advance of civilization 
has had its effect on the science of rat 
catching, and even in that branch of in- 
dustry mechanical contrivances have 
supplanted manual work. 

C. P. Johnson is probably the leading 
rat catcher of St. Louis. His traps are 
not cheap trifies, and there are many 
persons wo hire him to set the con- 
trivances in their places, paying 5 cents 
for each of the little pests that is cap- 
tured. The largest restaurants afford 
Johnson considerable work. But the 
hotels, which would naturally be ex- 
pected to offer a favorable field for 
Johnson’s work, do not figure as among 
his good patrons. He says that the rat 
is one of the most cautious of animals, 
and that the meddlesomeness of hostelry 
attaches prevents successful trap setting 
in hotels. One big down town establish- 
ment was rid of 53 rats in one night. 

Both Johnson and Henry Hein attend 
to the former’s traps. They make daily 
rounds, setting the contrivances or dis- 
posing of the captives. When a land- 
lord wishes his place rid of rats, he in- 
forms Johnson of that portion of the 
house where the little animals do most 
of their foraging. 

For the first night or two the trap is 
set there in such a manner that the rats 
can nibble the bait and afterward es- 
cape. On the day that Johnson finds all 
the cheese and crackers in the boxlike 
contrivance have been devoured during 
the night he attaches an auxiliary trap, 
into which the captive rats are to be 
forced out of the view of prospective 
prisoners. Thus fully 100 rats can be 
caught in one trap in one night. 

Johnson says that he doesn’t contract 
to entirely rid a place of rats. He thinks 
he ‘‘knows as much about the business 
as any one else’’ and says that when 
the rodents have firmly established 
themselves in a house it is almost im- 
possible to drive them out. A ferret, he 
says, might destroy the nest and the 
trap catch all the rats in the house, but 
if the locality is particularly favorable 
for rodent light neighboring pests are 
most likely to move into the place. 

“Times are changed,’’ said an old 
timer. ‘‘I remember when a man had 
to work a sight harder than he does 
now before he'd get several pieces of sil- 
ver for 24 hours’ rat catching. In those 
days these newfangled traps weren’t 
known. 

“There used to be a fellow living 
down on the levee that knew more about 
rats than a jockey knows about race 
horses. He had a partner, and both of 
them worked all kinds of schemes on the 
little creatures. These two men had a 
way of spreading bait on a cellar floor 
and then sneaking in on rubber boots. 
One of them carried a sack and a queer 
pair of tongs. The other had a bulls- 
eye lantern with a sliding panel. 

“They'd sit in the dark as quiet as a 
graveyard until the rats commenced 
fighting and quarreling or until they 
knew the place was full of the varmints. 

“Then the lantern would be turned 
on suddenly, and the rats, who are as 
afraid of light as Lam of ghosts, would 
stand stock still. The man with the 
tongs—and he was quicker than greased 
lightning—would pick up the pests and 
fire them into the sack before the little 
things knew what was up. Sometimes 
they’d bag as many as 40 at a crack, 
but at other times the rats would be- 
come accustomed to the light and scam- 
per away before 20 of their comrades 
had been nabbed.”’ 

But the science of rat catching has 
fewer exponents than has the art of rat 
killing. Housekeepers are not generally 
anxious to have the little animals about 
them, and hence they pay more attention 
to the ways of exorcising the pests than 
they do to means of capturing them. 

In addition to the time worn scheme 
of poisoned bait, there are a number of 
unique plans that are operated from 
time to time by landlords who have lost 
patience with the domestic marauders. 
An ingenious individual some time ago 
devised a plan of painting a captive rat 
witb a phosphorescent preparation and 
then turning it loose. The released rat 
would return to its nest, and there its 
effulgent coat would frighten the other 
rats out of all their instincts save that 
of fear. 

There would be a pellmell fight, and 
as rats go in droves the painted rodent 
would run in their midst, increasing 
their fright and hastening their flight. 
Some one suggested that the little ani- 
mals would either run themselves to 
death or continue their chase until 
dawn, when, in the sunlight, the phos- 
phorus would lose its brilliance. Even 
in the latter event the little animals 
would have left their previous haunts. 

It is known that rats despise the odor 
of turpentine. Some housewives, when 
bothered by the domestic pests, catch 
one in a trap, and, after bathing it in 
turpentine, release it. This plan is said 
to have almost as efficacious an effect as 
the phosphorescent paint. 

There are some persons who claim 
that belling a rat will drive its com- 
rades from their nest. Asa usual thing, 
however, the bell becomes detached 
from the pest to which it was tied be- 
fore the desired end is attained. Buta 
strong wire is expected to circumvent 

such a contingency. —St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 
Mark Twain In South Africa, 

Mark Twain has been telling the 
South African pressmen some yarns and 
cracking some jokes at his own expense. 
One of the latter is related by a Johan- 
nesburg paper. Mark was talking about 
South Africa’s numerous recent afflic- 
tions. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘you have had a 
fearful time here lately what with 
wars, revolutions, rinderpest, locusts, 
drought—and me. I guess you can go 
no further with plagues. Now that I’ve 
come you must take achange for the 
better. ’’— Westminster Gazette. 





THE THRONE OF THUNDER. 


It Is the Highest Point on the Western 
Side of Africa. 

Mungo Mam Lobeh, the throne, or 
place, of thunder, as the natives call it, 
the peak of Kameruns as the whites 
call it, is the highest point on the west- 
ern side of the African continent. 

The first view the voyager gets of it, 
who, coming from the northward, has 
been coasting for weeks along low 
shores and up the stagnant rivers 
fringed with mangrove swamp, is a 
thing no man can ever forget. Sudden- 
ly, right up out of the sea, the great 
mountain rises to its 13, feet, while 
close at hand, to westward, towers the 
lovely island mass of Fernando Po to its 
10, 190 feet, and great as is its first charm 
every time you see it it becomes greater, 
although it is never the same. Five 
times I have been in the beautiful bay 
at its foot and have never seen it twice 
alike. Sometimes it is wreathed with 
indigo black tornado clouds, sometimes 
crested with snow, sometimes standing 
out hard and clear as though made of 
metal, and sometimes softly gorgeous, 
with green, gold, purple and pink vapors 
tinted by the sunset. 

There are only two distinct moun- 
tains, or peaks, to this glorious thing 
that geologists brutally call ‘‘an intru- 
sive mass’’—Big Kamerun and Little 
Kamerun. The latter, Mungo Mah 
Etindah, has not yet been scaled, though 
it is only 5,820 feet. One reason for 
this doubtless is that people desirous of 
going up mountains, a rather rare form 
of human being in fever stricken, over- 
worked west Africa, naturally try for 
the big peak; also the little peak is 
mostly sheer cliff, and covered with al- 
most impenetrable bush. Behind the 
Kamerun mountain, inland, there are 
two chains of mountains, or one chain 
deflected, bearing the names of the 
Rumbi and Omon mountains. 

These are little known at present, and 
are clearly no relation of Mungo’s. 
They are almost at right angles to it, 
and are, I believe, infinitely older in 
structure, and continuous with the many 
named range we know in Kongo Fran- 
caise as the Sierra del Crystal. In a 
southwest direction from Kamerun 
mountain, out in the Atlantic, is a series 
of volcanic islands, presumably belong- 
ing to the same volcanic line of activity 
—Principe, 3,000 feet; San Thome, 
4,918 feet, and farther away still, As- 
cencion, St. Helena and the Tristan 
d’Acunha groups.—National Review. 





THE FIRST CARRIAGE IN MAINE. 


How a Minister Came to Buy It and Why 
He Sold It. 

The Rey. Francis Winter was a na- 
tive of Boston and a graduate of Har- 
vard college. He went to Bath early in 
1767, and after preaching on probation 
for the Orthodox church was invited to 
settle, which invitation he accepted. He 
was ordained in the autumn of the same 
year. He went to Bath on horseback in 
company with Lemuel Standish. Mr. 
Winter came from Boston, where he 
had associated with such eminent men 
as Adams, Otis and Warren, himself 
becoming an ardent patriot, taking the 
lead in the Revolutionary measures 
adopted in Bath during that memorable 
period. 

Mr. Winter married Miss Abigail Al- 
den in 1768, and it is through her that 
the Winters of today trace their ancestry 
back to the “Puritan Maiden of Plym- 
outh.’”’ 

Three years after the marriage of the 
Rev. Francis Winter and Abigail Alden 
they started to visit a sister of Mrs. 
Winter, living in Connecticut, and in- 
tended to ride all the way on horseback, 
but Mrs. Winter became so fatigued that 
Mr. Winter sold one of the horses for a 
carriage and harness. It was the first 
carriage that ever came into Maine and 
was called achaise. Traveling was so 
difficult that two negroes were employed 
to accompany them with shovels and 
axes to clear the road. Several times the 
chaise had to be taken apart and lifted 
over fallen trees. The minister’s parish- 
ioners thought that it was putting on 
too much style for their pastor to ride 
in a carriage, and in consequence Mr. 
Winter sold it. This was in 1771. It 
was a two wheeled chaise, the body 
resting on leather braces, which were 
attached to wooden springs. —Lewiston 
Journal. 





What Kills Many. 

A coroner in Australia recently rea- 
soned out a verdict more sensibly than 
one-half the verdicts usually rendered. 
It appeared that an Irishman, conceiv- 
ing that a little powder thrown upon 
some green wood would facilitate its 
burning, directed a small stream from 
a keg upon the burning piece, but not 
possessing a hand sufficiently quick to 
cut this supply off was blown into a 
million pieces. 

The following was the verdict, deliv- 
ered with great gravity by the official: 
**Can’t be called suicide, bekase he 
didn’t mean to kill himself. He didn’t 
die for want of breath, for he hadn’t 
anything to breathe with. It’s plain he 
didn’t know what he was about, so I 
shall bring in—died for want of com- 
mon sense. ”’ 





Cut Flowers In New York. 

There are now about 20 wholesale 
commission dealers in cut flowers in the 
city. The first dealer in this business 
started about 18 years ago. Before that 
retail florists who did not raise their 
own flowers sent to the greenhouses of 
the growers for them. Now nearly all 
florists buy of the wholesale commission 
dealers in the city. 

The flowers sold in this city are grown 
in New Jersey, and on Long Island and 
at some other points in thisstate. They 
are brought here by express packed in 
boxes constructed for the purpose. The 
busy part of the day in the wholesale 
flower establishments is from 8 o’clock 
in the morning, at about which time 
the flowers arrive, until about noon. 

The customers of the wholesale dealer 
include not only city florists, but also 
florists in many places within 75 miles 
around New York, and flowers are often 
shipped from here to points much more 
distant.—New Yerk Sun. 





Another Kind. 

“You allude to alot of smoking ruins 
in your story,’’ said the city editor. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the reporter, ‘‘they 
were there.”’ 

‘*But I didn’t send you to write about 
a conflagration. This was a semisocial 
occasion. ”’ 

“IT know it. But there were a number 
of cigarette fiends present. ’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Marquises come next after the oldest 
sons of dukes, and are succeeded by the 








oldest sons of dukes not of the blood | 
royal. 


NO USE FOR MONEY. 


A SETTLEMENT OF QUEER PEOPLE ON 
THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


They Do Not Worry About Fine Houses 
and Raiment, and Food Is as Plentiful 
as Air—They Are Not Worried Over Fi- 
nancial Problems. 


‘*We had to remain in Panama bay 
three days before the steamer sailed,”’ 
said a traveler who had recently returned 
from a trip across the isthmus, as he 
lighted a fresh cigar, ‘‘and afriend and 
I decided to spend the time exploring 
the bay. We hired two West India 
darkies, who had a longboat, with a 
sail which could be utilized when the 
wind was fuir, to row us around. Well, 
of couxse, we sailed up the canal as far 
as there was any water and saw the 
progress which had been made, or rather 
the lack of progress; but that is another 
story. 

“We shot one alligator and shot at a 
dozen more. They were lying along the 
banks of thg canal sunning themselves, 
and looked exactly like logs to the inex- 
perienced eye from a distance. Upon 
nearer approach the log would suddenly 
become animated and would slide off the 
bank into the water with a splash. 

**But what I started to tell about was 
a peculiar settlement of natives some 
distance up the northern shore of the 
bay. It seemed peculiar to me, but such 
things may be common down in that 
country. I am told they are. At any 
rate, it was a settlement of people who 
had kept themselves so far removed from 
the modern world that they had no de- 
sire for money. 

**To tell the truth, they have little or 
no use for money, but yet [ have never 
before seen people who honestly cared 
so little for the root of all evil as these 
half naked natives of the isthmus did. 
It was a small settlement of perhaps two 
dozen houses. A dwelling consisted of 
small poles stuck up endways, an inch 
or so apart, to allow the air te circulate 
freely, with a thatched roof. Each hab- 
itation consisted of one room, open to 
the gaze of all the neighbors through 
the spaces between the poles. 

“In this lived father, mother, chil- 
dren, pigs, dogs, chickens and any other 
animals in the possession of the family. 
The children, up to the age of 12 or 14, 
did not wear any clothing whatever, 
and the adults none to amount to any- 
thing. Bananas, cocoanuts and other 
tropical fruits grew on every hand, and 
there were plenty of fish in the bay, 
which were easily caught. 

‘‘The members of the whole com- 
munity seemed to spend their time much 
as the alligators did, lying about sleep- 
ing and sunning themselves. When they 
wanted any fruit, it was to be had for 
the picking, and the fish were secured 
almost as easily. It was a long sail in 
our small boat from the ship lying at 
anchor in the bay, but we had started 
early, the wind was fair and we arrived 
at the settlement about noon. The na- 
tives paid little attention to us and some 
of them did not deign even to wake up 
as we passed. Others partly opened their 
eyes and listlessly looked up upon our 
approach, but when we had passed they 
went to sleep again without so much as 
turning their heads to see where we 
were going. 

‘‘Our guides told us to pick as much 
of the fruit as we wished. We expressed 
a fear that the owners would object, 
but were assured that they would not. 
So we picked a basketful in one family’s 
back yard, if that fenceless town could 
be said to have a back yard. But we felt 
somewhat guilty nevertheless in walk- 
ing away with a big basket of delicious 
fruit without so much as offering to 
pay anything for it. We so expressed 
ourselves to our guides, so they told us 
to offer the people something—what- 
ever we pleased. 

“I took several small silver pieces 
from my pocket and offered them to the 
man who to be the head of the 
family. He was lying with half closed 
eyes near the entrance of his home. He 
opened his eyes a little wider when I 
approached, looking at the coins in my 
outstretched hand, shook his head and 
mumbled something which I could not 
understand. I looked inquiringly at the 
guide, who had followed me. ‘He says 
he has no use for it,’ the guide inter- 
preted, and so we went our way, and it 
was starlight when we again reached 
the ship.’’—New York Tribune. 





Wales Not a Fashion Leader. . 

It is not true, one now learns, that 
the Prince of Wales is the leader of 
fashion. The heir apparent, in fact, is 
not allowed to be aggressive enough to 
be a leader. One of the proofs that he 
does not lead fashion is that he wears a 
silk hat with a sack coat. It also proves 
that he does not follow the fashion. The 
real swells who do set the male fash- 
ions once resolved to make an innova- 
tion during Ascot week. Sporting men 
were dressing in light clothes and white 
hats, whereupon all the men in the 
swim appeared in black - hats, black 
frock coats and dark trousers. For some 
reason the prince had not been notified 
of this change, and was caught in the 
paddock in a snuff colored suit.—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 





A Poisonous Frog. 

People in general look upon all species 
of the frog as being perfectly harmless. 
Should you be traveling in New Granada 
(United States of Colombia), however, 
you would do well to let a certain little 
tree croaker severely alone. He secretes 
& poison equally as deadly as that of the 
rattlesnake. It exudes from his skin in 
the shape of a milky liquid and is used 
by the natives as a poison for their ar- 
rows.—St. Louis Republic. 





According to the patent laws of 
Switzerland, work on a patent device 
must begin in that country within three 
years from the date of the patent. 





TRANSLATION. 


[Seneca, ‘‘CEdipus,’’ 980 sq.] 
Fate drives us on. Yield we to fate, 
No carking cares will mend our state 
Or change the web that fortune weaves. 
Poor mortal man, who sins and grieves, 
His course forefixed from heaven receives. 
There is the thread relentless spun 
Of every life beneath the sun. 
Their ordered path all things pursue, 
And from the old was born the new. 
No god that knits the causal chain 
That knits events might break in twain. 
No prayer ava‘ls—his race each one 

ruled must run. 
—Academy. 





WORKING IT BACKWARD. 


Remarkable Things Shown by the Kinet- 
oscope When Reversed. 

‘Impossibilities Made Possible by 
Means of the Modern Inventions In the 
Electrical Field’’ furnished the theme of 
a lecture given recently by Professor G. 
Queroult in the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences. During some of his experiments 
he hit upon the idea to turn around 
photographic records and also the series 
of pictures seen through the kinetoscope, 
respectively the kinematograph. Having 
photographed a plant at regular inter- 
vals and shown in the kinetoscope the 
growth, the development of the stem, 
leaves, buds, flowers and frait, the 
same consequence of photographic pic- 
tures reversed was presented to the eye 
of the astonished academicians, who 
wondered at the fruit turning into flow- 
ers, flowers into buds, buds drawing 
back into themselves and disappearing, 
the leaves closing, getting smaller and 
disappearing, the stem getting shorter 
and shorter, until the earth closes over it. 

The most incredible things are devel- 
oped before the eyes of the spectator if 
a@ most ordinary series of such pictures 
is reversed. A drinker takes up an empty 
glass and replaces it full upon the table; 
a smoker sees the stump of a cigar fly- 
ing at him from the floor, takes it to 
his mouth and sees the smoke originate 
in the room, draws it into his mouth 
and into his cigar, which is gradually 
lengthened and finally replaced in the 
pocket. A wrestler, who has probably 
thrown away his garments, is recovered 
with them by their, so to speak, walk- 
ing up on him into their places, while 
he himself performs motions of which 
we can understand nothing because we 
never saw these most ordinary motions 
performed backward; a man, for in- 
stance, seated at a table before an empty 
plate, works hard taking bite after bite 
from his mouth, until the chicken is 
whole again on the dish before him, and 
the side dishes are also returned full to 
their respective places. In order to fully 
enjoy an exhibition of the kinetoscope, 
such an exhibition should be completed 
by arranging alongside of each other the 
same scenes in regular order in one ma- 
chine and reversed in another. It would 
be advisable, however, to inform the 
spectators previous to their looking at 
such a reversed series of pictures, for 
otherwise they might think themselves 
the victim of a dream, a hallucination, 
or something worse. —St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 





Hope When You Are Hard Up. 

The hopeful phase is when we seek 
work for the first time. Possibly we are 
entire strangers to the great city and its 
ways. We have entered its gates with- 
out introduction, with little experience 
of life, less money, and yet with the 
grand idea of stepping into some lucra- 
tive appointment that may be had al- 
most for the asking. If of an adventure 
loving and enterprising spirit, we are 
prepared to enjoy this new experience. 
The untried city has a fascination for 
us. Its streets, its buildings, the faces 
of its inhabitants—all touch our fancy. 
We set off full of hope. We are so sure 
that fate has something bright in store. 

We go from agent to agent, from edi- 
tor to editor, from publisher to publish- 
er, from one place of business to anoth- 
er. Agents are naturally pleased to 
pocket their fees as they smilingly as- 
sure us they will do their best to find 
us work. Editors receive us with a tired 
air and point to a pile of unread manu- 
scripts. Poor editors! Publishers do us 
the honor of assuming that we have a 
book for inspection. Business employ- 
ers scan us with acommercial eye. ‘‘No 
business capacity’’ is their inward com- 
ment. We read it in their faces. —Good 
Words. 





The Two “Dark Days.” 

There are two ‘‘dark days’’ men- 
tioned in the annals of New England. 
The first occurred on Oct. 21, 1716, 
when it suddenly became so dark soon 
after noon that the people were forced 
to use artificial lights to do their ordi- 
nary work. This strange condition of the 
atmosphere lasted about 34, hours. 
Again, on May 19, 1780, there was e 
remarkable darkening of the atmos- 
phere, but the phenomenon did not 
come on so suddenly as that upon the 
earlier date. The darkness in this lattez 
instance began between 10 and 11 o’clock 
on the morning of the day named and 
lasted throughout the day. The dark- 
ness extended from the northeastern 
part of New England westward as far 
as Albany and southward to Pennsyl- 
vania. The most intense and prolonged 
darkness, however, was confined to 
Massachusetts, more especially to the 
seaboard. It is said to have come from 
the southwest, but there is no mention 
of it made in the history of Ohio or the 
Virginias. The exact cause still remains 
one of the unexplained mysteries. —St. 
Louis Republic. 





Their Minutes. 

“I wonder,’’ said a member of a 
woman’s association, ‘why the report of 
the secretary is referred to as ‘min- 
utes?" ’’ 

**I don’t know,”’ replied another. ‘‘It 
always seems a great deal more like 
hours. ’’—Washington Star. 





Fun has no limits. It is like the ha- 
man race and face. There is a family 
likeness among all the species, but they 
all differ.—Haliburton. 








The bones of all flying birds are hol- 
low and filled with air, thus combining 
the greatest strength with the greatest , 
possible lightness. 





1 
An English “Bull.” 
Sir Francis Scott, the British com- | 
mander in the recent expedition against | 
Ashanti, is not believed to be a coun- | 
tryman of Sir Boyle Roche, but in re- 
viewing the troops after their return to | 
| England he made a remark which is al- | 
most worthy to stand beside some of | 
those of the celebrated maker of “bulls. ’” | 

Sir Francis, in addressing his men, | 
said: ‘‘You were no doubt disappointed | 
because this campaign gave you no Op- , 
portunity to fight; but if there had been ; 
any fighting, there would have been , 
many absent faces here today!’’— | 
Yduth’s Companion. 


j 





| retains the digested food too long \n the bowels 


The long line of English precedence | 
is closed by burgesses, who rank next 
below citizens, who follow officers of 
the army and navy. 


mily 


CHINESE SPLENDOR. 


THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS BEFORE THE 
REIGNING POTENTATE. 


A Formal Keception by the Emperor. 
Stiff Necked Ceremony In the Midst of 
Rich Trappings—Magnificent Temples 
and Palaces In the Forbidden City. 


After the present emperor ascended 
the throne of China his government 
yielded the point and agreed to receive 
the diplomatic corps in the same mgn- 
ner that they are received by the sover- 
eigns of Europe. The first ceremony of 
the kind, which took place on March 56, 
1891, was an event in Chinese history. 
The members of the several legations 
arrived at Fu Hua, or East Flower gate 
of the forbidden city, at 10 o’clock on 
that morning in sedan chairs, each es- 
corted by two mounted officers of the 
Imperial guards. They were there met 
by the members of the Tsung li Yamen, 
who conducted them to the Shih Yung 
Knng, the temple of the great river god, 
when they were offered tea and sweet- 
meats. An hour later they were escorted 
to the Tsu Kuang Ko, or reception hall, 
a handsome building profusely decorated 
with gilded coverings and ornamented 
with gay colors. The hall is approached 
by eight marble steps, which lead toa 
broad marble terrace. Around this ter- 
race is a balustrade supported by pillars 
of marble, pure white and beautifully 
engraved. 

The emperor arrived about the same 
time in his chair, which was covered 
outside and in with yellow silk, the offi- 
cial button on top being gold instead of 
silver and the ends of the bearing poles 
being elaborately carved and capped 
with gilded dragons. The dean of the 
diplomatic corps, escorted by members 
of the foreign office, was cénducted into 
the hall, the sides of the approach to the 
steps, the steps themselves and the ter- 
race being crowded with eunuchs em- 
ployed in the palace and civil and mil- 
itary officers whose rank did not entitle 
them to enter the presence of the em- 
peror. Each member of the diplomatic 
corps was given a separate audience by 
the emperor, who was seated upon a 
marble throne. As they crossed the 
threshold they bowed, advanced three 
or four paces and bowed again, then ad- 
vanced to a point between the two dragon 
pillars, where a third stop and bow 
were made. There a foreign carpet cov- 
ered the floor of the platform, which 
was about three feet high. 

The embassadors and ministers stop- 
ped about 12 feet from the emperor, 
where they made their speeches, which 
were translated by an interpreter into 
Chinese. They then advanced and hand- 
ed letters of credence to Prince Ching, 
who had been standing on the left of 
the emperor. Taking the papers, he 
ascended the steps, approached the table 
in front of the emperer and laid them 
upon it, not kneeling until he had de- 
posited them. The emperor replied to 
the speeches in the Mantchoo dialect aft- 
er the diplomatists had returned to their 
places between the dragon pillars, his 
remarks being translated into Chinese 
by Prince Ching, sentence by sentence. 
The exit from the hall was made by 
walking backward, with bows at three 
places. 

The sides of the audience hall were 
covered with inscriptions and rare 
paintings of enormous size. The ceiling 
was composed of wooden squares 114 
feet in size, divided by heavy rafters, 
all gorgeously painted with the dragon 
figures. The supporting columns were 
of red lacquer, covered with figures of 
gold dragons. 

On the right of the emperor stood 
Prince Po, on his left Prince Ko, and 
near him Prince Ching. The room was 
lined on either side by two rows of high 
officers of the Imperial guards and 
chamberlains, many being princes and 
dukes of the imperial family. No arms 
were visible except the swords worn by 
the emperor and the princes. The im- 
perial escort, bearing long red lacquered 
spears, with silver points and a long 
tiger tail, could be seen just outside 
the doors. They presented a picturesque 
appearance. On cither side of the em- 
peror was a straight stem six feet high, 
supporting at the top what appeared to 
be painted imitations of peacock tails 
spread out, the feathers indicating rank 
in China. 

Lengthy inscriptions in Mantchoo were 
engraved upon a marble plinth back of 
the throne. Six immense incense bowls 
of old cloisonne, each guarded by an 
immense cloisonne dragon of great 
value, were placed around the platform, 
while from the ceiling were suspended 
eight cloisonne lamps made during the 
Toa-Kuang dynasty. On the table in 
front of the emperor, which was cov- 
ered with yellow satin, embroidered 
with figures of dragons, was placed the 
pipe of his majesty, a piece of carved 
jade and gold, the handle formed by 
the body and tail of a dragon, its mouth 
as the tobacco bowl 

Within the pink walls that surrounded 
the forbidden city are several temples 
and 40 or more palaces and other build- 
ings which are occupied as residences 
by the emperor’s immediate attendants 
and officers of the guard. They are all 
of one story and of uniform architecture, 
differing only in dimensions. Their ex- 
teriors are painted that peculiar white 
which Europeans have never been able 
to imitate and roofed with tiles of im 
perial yellow. The Fu Hua, or East 
Flower gate, is reached from the Tartar 
city by passing over @ marble bridge, 
handsomely decorated and bearing sev- 
eral tablets with inscriptions that be- 
token long life, prosperity, happiness 
and other blessings. Immediately before 
the gates are the western gardens, hand- 
somely laid out in the highest taste and 
skill in landscape architecture, and sur- 
rounding a lake that covers several acres. 
The nearest temple is dedicated to the 
great river god, and there the empercr 
offers sacrifices to appease that disorder!+ 
joss, who is responsible for the floods 
which so freqrently devastate the low 
lands of northern China —Chicago Rec. 
ord. 











Constipation | 


Causes fully half the sickness in the world. It 


and produces biliousness, torpid liver. indi- 
tongue, sick headache, in- 
results, easily and thoroughly. 25c. All druggists 


somnia, ete. Hood’s Pills 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell. Mass. 


gestion, bad taste, coated P a | i 
cure constipation and all its i S 
The ouly Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








White For Yachting. 

The color chosen by experienced 
yachtswomen for general wear is white 
It neither fades nor spots with salt va- 
ter. Exposure t sun only causes th 
creamy tono to become richer and dark- 
er, besides all of which adva 3 iti 
considered more chic than the time hor 
ored blue 
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There is this immense benefit in ma- 
chinery, that it carries on those opera- 
tions which debase the mind and injure 
the faculties. A man by constantly per- 
forming the same operations becomes 
unfit for any other.—Sir Humphry 


MANICURING AT HOME. 


One Branch of a Business That Is Con- 
stantly Increasing. 

Of the greatly increased and still in- 
creasing number of persons who have 
their hands attended to by professional 
manicures, a considerable number now 
have the werk done at home. Among 
the customers at the large manicuring 
establishments there are almost as many 
men as women, Those whose hands are 
cared for at home are nearly all women 
and regular customers. Operators are 
sent to them at any desired hour from 
the manicuring establishments, and 
there are now visiting manicures who 
devote themselves entirely to home 
work. The visiting manicure acquires 
the art in a manicuring establishment. 
An apt pupil can learn the work in two 
or three months. Then she sets about 
building up a route of customers. Wom- 
en usually have their hands cared for 
once a week. They are not likely all to 
want the work done at the same time, 
and the visiting manicure endeavors to 
lay out a route that can be covered 
without loss of time and which will 
keep her constantly employed. 

More and more parents now have the 
hands of their children, both boys and 
girls, cared for by a manicure, begin- 
ning when the child is 6 or 7 years old. 
In the case of children, the work is as 


biting the finger nails as it is to beauti- 
fy them. It is sought to instill in the 
child a pride m the appearance of the 
nails, and thus to prompt it to preserve 
them in good order. The work thus be- 
gun is likely to be continued for pur- 
poses of beautifying. 

The number of people, men and wom- 
en, who now have their feet attended 
to by the chfropodist, as they do their 
hands by the manicure, has also in- 
creased greatly. The work upon the 
hands is done to beautify them; upon 
the feet, for comfort. It is now required, 
by the law of June 8, 1895, that chirop- 
odists shall pass an examination bya 
board of examiners of the Pedic Society 
of the State of New York. Some persons 
have their feet cared for at home, but 
much the greater number go to a mani- 
curing establishment, in which chirop- 
odists also are employed, ar to a chirop- 
odist’s establishment.—New York Sun. 





AN ABLE PRACTICAL JOKE. 


It Created Considerable Excitement In a 
University City. 

The Cambridge (England) Independ- 
ent Press retells the story of the hoax 
perpetrated upon the civic and univer- 
sity authorities at Cambridge on the 
occasion of the visit of the late shah of 
Persia to that country. It was on Satur- 
day, June 28, 1873, at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon, that a telegram was found 
lying on the hallkeeper’s table in the 
Guildhall. It was directed to the wor- 
shipful the mayor of Cambridge, was 
signed by Lieutenant Colonel Hamilton 
and read as follows: 

‘‘His imperial majesty the shah of 
Persia desires to visit your university 
town today en route for London by spe- 
cial, arriving at Cambridge station 
about 1:10 o’clock. Be prepared with 
escort and reception as far as time al- 
low.”’ 

Instantly everybody began tumbling 
over his fellow. The town clerk was 
sent for, and messages were dispatched 
to the vice chancellor, the members of 
the corporation, the volunteer officers 
and the cook of St. Peter’s college kitch- 
en. The vice chancellor hurried on his 
robes, the aldermen and councilors did 
ditto, the volunteers donned their uni- 
forms, and the cOok began to boil and 
fry. 

Nor were the general public behind- 
hand. Flags were hung out and crowds 
gathered in the street. Dr. Cookson, the 
vice chancellor (irreverently known in 
those days as ‘‘Dismal Jimmy’’), made 
his way to the station as fast as his dig- 
nity would permit. The mayor, Mr. T. 
H. Naylor, and the corporation followed 
suit. A guard of honor and carriages 
were in waiting, and soon everybody 
was there except the shah. Then the 
news flew round that the railway offi- 
cials knew nothing about the special 
train, and after a brief delay it was ap- 
parent that the whole thing was a hoax. 
The perpetrators of the hoax were never 
discovered, though two persons were 
afterward freely mentioned in connec- 
tion with it. In the year of grace 1873 
the era of practical jokes was past, but 
had the authors of the shah’s visit been 
alive in the days of Theodore Hook 
they might have lived in literature. 





Inhaling Carbonic Acid. 
Professor Ugolino Mosso of Turin has 
tested the breathing of soldiers during 
an expedition up Monte Rosa, and found 
that the quantity of carbunic acid ex- 
haled by a man at a height of 20,000 
feet or so differs very slightly from 
what it is at the sea level or near it. 
The professor has also subjected himself 
to a rarefied atmosphere in the Physio- 
logical institution at Turin, and found 
that when the pressure in the air was 
still 84 centimeters (about 7 inches) of 
mercury, he felt no inconvenience, but 
when it was reduced to 30 centimeters 
(about 6 inches) he felt a great want of 
breath, and became unfit to make obser- 
vations. —London Globe. 





Artist Gould's First Success. 

Mr. F. C. Gould’s first successes as a 
caricaturist were in Barnstaple. He 
sketched the local jailer, and that im- 
portant functionary went to the mayor. 
‘*He’s been acaricatoorin me, has young 
Frank Gould. He drawed a picture 0’ 
me as a—a Christmas pig wi’ an orange 
in my mouth. I beant a-goin to stand 
it, Mr. Mayor.’’ ‘‘Take no notice,’’ 
said his worship. ‘‘Ah, but he’s been 
a-caricatoorin 0’ you, too, Mr. Mayor.’’ 
The mayor thereupon intimated that he 
must warn the young artist. —Pearson’s 
Weekly. 





The Moslem women attach such im- 
portance to covering the face that when 
taken by surprise without a veil a wom- 
an will often catch up her skirt and veil 
her face with it, leaving the lower 
limbs bare to the knees. 


Pickled Tea In Burma. 
Pickled tea is used in Burma as a 
sort of sauerkraut. The young leaves 
are boiled, poured into pits about six 
feet deep lined with plantain leaves and 
cover arth, and are kept there 


dwith ¢ 


for some months. hey are then used 
gither to make tea or eaten after being 
soaked in oil with garlic or dried fish. 


Remembered Her. 
Miss Singer—I wonder if that rich 
uncle of mine remembered me when he 
made his will? I used to sing for him 
Mr. Law—I’m sure he must have. 
He hasn't left you anything. —Yonkers 
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often done to cure them of the habit of | 


ANNA IVOR'’S REQUEST 


Personal letters reach Mrs, P} 
by thousands; some askin 
others, like the followin : 

’ " g, tel] 
what Lydia E. Pinkham's Vena 
Compound has done and wil] ever ms 
tinue to do in eradicating those teary 


g advice, a 





female complaints so little understood 
by physicians. 

All womb and ovarian troubles, 
|Srregularities, whites, bearing-dowy 
pains, displacements, tendency to can- 
cer and tumor are cured permanently 
| “I feel as if I owed my life to your 
Vegetable Compound. After the birth 
of my babe I was very miserable, | 
|had a drawing pain in the lower part 
| of my bowels, no strength, and a terri). 
| ble backache. Every day I failed. My 
| husband said if I would try a bottle of 
| your Vegetable Compound, he would 
|get it for me. The change was wop. 
derful. After I had taken the first 
half bottle I began to have great faith 
| in it. When I had taken three bottles, 
(I was well and growing stout. It is, 
| pleasure for me to write this to yoy, 
2 only ask women in any way afflictes 
with female troubles to try it.”—Mm 
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|Anna Ivor, Pittsford Mills, Rutland 
i Vt. 
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For GENERAL FARM USE, 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _s 
«____ ENGINES. 


2 TO 75H. P. 
For Pumping or Power. 
We have every facility for putti 

WATER SUPPLY ano POWER O 


and will submit estimates 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPA) 


174 HIGH 8ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Augusta Safe Depa 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, te 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER Haynes, PREs 


Epwin C, BurnLEiGH, Gro. N. LAWRENCE 
Payson TUCKER, Natu’. W. CoLs, 
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W. H. GANNETT, M. W. Farr, 
H. M. Hears. Cuas. H. WuHrTs, 
F. W. Kinsman, L. J. CROOKER. 
F. 8. Lyman, Byron Boyp, 
Orrmy WILLIAMSON, W. Scott HILL. 
Ina H. RANDALL, G. T. STEVENS 


Deposits Received’ Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest pal 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum on Deposits remaining THERES 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed frow 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment 5 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boss 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
&@ Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. M. lyl 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANE 


ORGANIZED IN 1848 





was 
Deposits, May 20, 1896, $5,915,255 91. 
Surplus, $450,000 


TRUSTEES. 
Wm. 8. BADGER. J. H. MANLEY 
L. C. CoRNIsH. LENDALL TrircomMs 
B, F. PARROTT. 

De ite received and placed on interest th 
first day of eyery month. 
Interest paid or credited in account on th 
first Wednesday of February and August 
Deposits are exempt by law from al! taz® 
and scopunte ere strict) conedenti._. ail 

v orde< Exec 
ae atc He Guardians. Trustees, marrié 

en and minors. 

— EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer 


For Sale! 
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MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 


Apr 30-96 tf 


GEO. A. GOGHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 





Produce Commission Merchant 


- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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to my f 
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mments 
Liberal advances made on er end! 
for sale in Boston, or shipments t eat 
in Great Britain and on the conte 


JERSEYS FOR SALE. 


7 2 sons 
We offer for sale severas ee ath 
grandsons of Fancy’s Harr 






teste 






24886. The sire of sevem, |) in 
daughters, and peer of any A - for 
New England. Two are red’ aa. 
jeervice. For prices and Or Ve 
address C. F. Cons. So. Vassalboro, J 
cite itil ae 
BE. vw. white Oe in Be 
Attorney at Law, Broker and agusta. Me 
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aoman's Departme 


a sweet little girl of four } 
was going to be when she ; 
nswered, looking admiri 
“jus 





I asked 
what she 
She @ 

her own mamma, 
tit unconsciously the little maic 
. a whole volume in those 
and yet how few women re: 
are taking upon themse 
ndertake to become a 


P 

words ; 
what they 
when they u 


mother. . 
<* one has a right to do this wit! 


jal preparation and knowledge. 
—_ and careful study of the dv 
“ responsibilities one is about 
ae should precede the assump 
of these relationships. 

It is due to the man one is to mar 
it is due to the child that is to be b 
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—aiTHFUL AND WISE MOTHERHOOD. 


tasked a sweet little girl of four years 
pat she Was going to be when she grew 
“ She answered, looking admiringly 
her own mamma, “just a 








towards 


- 
unconsciously the little maid ex- 


ressed @ whole volume in those few 
gords; and yet how few women realize 
gbat they are taking upon themselves 
gben they undertake to become a wife 
god mother. 

No one has @ right to do this without 
special preparation and knowledge. A 
incere and careful study of the duties 
vod responsibilities one is about to 
yssume should precede the assumption 
of these relationships. 

itis due to the man one is to marry— 
itis due to the child that is to be born, 
that the wife and the mother should 
avail herself of every legitimate source of 
yisdom and of strength. 

Some one inquired of the late Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. ‘When should} 
the culture of the child begin?” 

The great scientist and philosopher 


answered, “A hundred years before it is 


porn.” 
Unfortunately for our offspring, we 


cannot turn back the wheels of time to 
that extent; but we can ourselves begin 
the right story may be told a hundred 
years hence. 

It is a perpetual marvel that women 
yithout this special preparation for their 
profession have done so well; but how 
puch better they might have done if 
they only had known more to begin 

ith. 
ws it is, they learn the art of house- 
jeeping at the husband’s expense, often 
at the expense of both his pocket and 
his stomach. They learn the duties of 
maternity at the expense of their own 
health; and often, too, of their own life. 
They learn to rear their children at the 
wst of experience, and at the loss of a 
large proportion of them, many of them 
dying in early infancy. 

No woman who aspires to the dignity 
of wifehood has a right to: be ignorant of 
the practical duties of a well-ordered 
household. She has noright toshun her 
kitchen, or to be unlearned in the chem- 
istry of cooking. How can she direct 
gupid, and careless, and ill-trained 
ygrvants in a science of which she her- 
elf knows nothing? 

Americans, as a class, are ashamed of 
domestic service, and are willing to grant 
its monopoly to a set of incompent bog- 
rotters imported for the purpose. To 
heir stupendous ignorance and tender 
nercies we entrust the selection and 
reparation of our daily food and the 
eanliness of our premises. 

“Filthy” is the word which most fitly 
describes the part over which they rule. 

The teacher of a certain female 
wademy, not far away, makes her boast 
that she knows no culinary art except to 
make molasses candy! Fortunately, she 
has never succeeded in catching a hus- 
band, else he would soon be surfeited in 
sweets; but what an example she makes 
of herself to the young ladies of her 
class. According to their respect for her, 
they despise housework.—The Home 
Queen, 





From an Old Chair. 

With the expenditure of a little money, 
ind some taste very charming chairs can 
be made out of old ones, which, as they 
ire, are quite unfit for use, and are often 
tither thrown away or relegated to the 
garret. 

A cane-seated chair which has seen its 
best days and has ugly woodwork may 
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than the front ones. This throws the 
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inthe same way to fit the entire back. 
This should also be nailed on. Cover 
the chair entirely with pretty cretonne 
or art serge, a deep frill coming from the 
tige of the seat to the ground, complete- 
lyhiding the legs. The frill should be 
tailed down after the seat is covered. 





Spine of the Child. 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


The popular wash silk waists can be made as fresh as new 
by washing in a suds of Ivory Soap. The gloss is restored 


by ironing when almost perfectly dry. Use no starch. 


Tre Paocter & Gamace Co., Ciner 





FROM SIXTEEN TO TWENTY. 
Girls Look Only on the Bright and Pleasing 
7 sides of ie " 

A young man addresses to Edward W. 
Bok the query: “‘Why is it that in so 
many cases, I might almost say the ma- 
jority of cases, a quiet, well-behaved, 
earnest-minded, religious young man’s 
seriousness is ignored by so many girls, 
(between sixteen and twenty), and the 
company of giddy, idle, senseless youths 
preferred?” and in the July Ladies’ 
Home Journal editorial reply is made. 
Mr. Bok contends that girls at that age 
take few things seriously, and are not 
given to looking upon the serious side of 
life; that only the bright, pleasant side 
attracts them. “It is only natural that 
to a girl of such an age, the young man 
of bright conversation, flippant and 
meaningless though that talk may be, 
has an indefinable attraction. She would 
far rather have it that he can dance well 
than that he can recite Emerson t> her. 
It is the dancing time of her life, and not 
the Emersonian period. She is apt to 
notice a man’s clothes more than his 
character. She likes the man better who 
pays her a pretty compliment than the 
one who says something serious. * * 
The young man who pays her graceful 
attentions is pleasing to her; she does 
not seek to penetrate beyond the mere 
compliment. And why should she? 
Young men are simply one form of her 
amusement; she does not take them any 
more seriously than she does anything 
else. Thg young man of presentable ap- 
pearance, who dresses well and has a 
command of the small talk of society, is 
her girlish Jack-in-the-box. The more 
attention he pays her, the more he flat- 
ters her, the better she is apt to like 
him. The earnest young man who has 
ambition, who studies and learns, whose 
talk is sensible rather than light, is a bit 
tiresome to her. She may admire his 
high purposes so faras she can grasp 
them. She mayrespect him. But ifshe 
is going to a party she does not want his 
comp=1y. She passes him by for the 
other fellow who is graceful in the dance. 
And is she to be blamed or to be cen- 
sured for this? Not a bit of it. While 
she is a girl, she does as a natural, 
healthy girl should; she lives her years 
of enjoyment and gets as much pleasure 
out of them as she can. For this she is 
agirl. But if he will watch her after 
she counts her years with the figure two, 
he will observe that slowly but surely a 
process of gradual development takes 
place in the girl whom he believed to be 
without thought or reason. And equal'y 
sure will be his discovery that the com- 
panion of her dances is not so eagerly 
welcomed by her as once he was. He 
will then gradually discover that the girl 
is not the light-minded butterfly that he 
thought her to be. She becomes inter- 
ested in other things; conversations 
which bored hera year or two earlier, 
now begin to have some meaning for her. 
She begins to regard the internal value 
of things. She looks at young men from 
a different standpoint. The young man 
who can simply dance well does not rep- 
resent the same thing to her. She be- 
gins tolook for something else in the 
young men who come to her. The wo- 
man has simply begun to develop; the 
girl is ceasing to be.” 





Don’t Swish. 


The world in general has vecome 
pretty well familiar with the swish of 
the young woman in the silk lined skirt. 
It is going to hear more of her this 
summer, for every girl must have her 
shirt waist skirt lined with the seduc- 
tive looking taffeta. But it is not with 
the taffeta, but the taffeta’s noise, that 
this paragraph has to do. 

An authority on the subject speaks 
out in church regarding the habit so 
prevalent among these well dressed per- 
~ons of making their dresses talk. He 
says it is the worst sort of form to com- 
pel every one in your vicinity to listen 
while silk lining loud mouthed betrays 
its. presence. It is quite, he says, in 
keeping with those who violently per- 
fume themselves, and to whom Spenser 
paid his respects centuries ago when he 
said: 

All if not safe; all is not sound. 

The swish is debarred from good so- 
ciety. One can walk in one’s clothes 
without making one’s clothes shout, and 
that is what the summer girl is expected 
to, and of course will, do.—New York 
Commercial. 


NAMING THE BABY. 


They talked of Medore, Aurora and Flora, 
Of Mabel and Marcia and Mildred and May; 
Debated the question bf Helen, Honora, 
Clarissa, Camilla and Phillis and Fay. 


They thought of Marcella, Estella and Bella; 
Considered Cecilia, Jeanette and Pauline, 
Alicia, Adela, Annette, Arbella, 
And Ethel and Eunice, Hortense and Irene. 


One liked Theodora, another Lenora; 

Some argued for Edith, and some for Elaine, 
For Madeline, Adeline, Lilly and Lora; 

And then, after all, they decided on Jane. 








Removing Rust Stains. 

Stains of rust may be removed from 
fine linen and similar fabrics without in- 
jury to the material. The articles must 
be first well soaped, as if they were to be 
washed in the ordinary way. An iron is 
heated and on this laid a wet cloth. 
When the heat makes the cloth steam, 
the rust stain is laid on it, and a little 
oxalic acid is rubbed on with the finger. 
The heat and the moisture hasten the 
effect of the acid on the rust, and when 
this has disappeared the soaking and 
washing may be continued. 





It is actual merit that has given 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla the first place amon 
medicines. Itis the One True Bl 
Purifier and nerve tonic. 





A child stood in silence watching a 
cook skin a rabbit, but at the end of the 
operation heaved a deep sigh and said: 





‘hey will speedily disappear. 


“Can ’oo put his fock on ’gain, cook?” 





A FAIR REPRESENTATIVE. 


The Young Lady Sent by Alameda County, 
Cal., to the Monterey Flag Raising. 
Miss Violet C. Lubbock of Alameda 

was appointed by Major E. A. Sherman 

to represent Alameda county at the cel- 
ebratian of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the raiseng of the American flag at 

Monterey by Commodore John D. Sloat 

en July 7, 1846. Miss Lubbock’s selec- 

tion was especially fitting, as she is a 

descendant from a family which was 

well represented in the war of the United 

States with Mexico that led to the ces- 

sion of California to this country. She 

is a granddaughter of Thomas S. Bul- 
lock, a veteran of the Mexican war, who 
was also in active service as colonel of 





the Texas rangers during the civil war. 
Henry S. Lubbock, for many years 
United States inspector of hulls and 
boilers at San Francisco, is also a grand- 
father of the young lady. She was a 
participant in the special feature of the 
day, which was the dedication of the 
site for a monument to Commodore 
Sloat in memory of his patriotic serv- 
ices. Miss Lubbock is an attractive 
blond about 18 yearsold. The selection 
was popular, for she bas a wide circle 
of friends who are proud of the honor 
conferred upon her.—San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 
Sunshine and Women’s Hair. 

It is said that women’s hair is becom- 
ing more beautiful in color every year 
and is also growing thicker and longer. 
This is said to be due to the small, light 
bonnets we all have so often abused. 

Certain it is that air and sunshine 
improve the texture and color of the 
hair. Sun bleaches the hair, and Vene- 
tian beauties always dried their ruddy 
locks in the sun, thereby getting that 
tint so much admired called Venetian 
red. That lace hats are fashionable 
this summer ought to be welcome news 
to those who care about plentiful golden 
locks. 

Of course sunshine will not bleach 
dark hair, but it gives a deeper color to 
all kinds of tresses and will brighten 
dull, brown hair. Hafdly any man pass- 
es 40 without a bald spot, yet women 
of 60 often have plentiful and beautiful 
hair. 

The reason surely must be that they 
do not wear the light, unventilated hats 
poor men are forced to do. Indeed, see- 
ing that women go in for crownless 
bonnets, why can’t men be content with 
a hat rim?—New York Ledger. 








She Got Her Check Cashed. 

Mrs. William Maydenbauer of Seattle, 
Wash., is a woman who deserves to go 
down to posterity as one with an admir- 
able sense of humor. She became known 
to fame in the following manner: One 
day she entered the First National bank 
and presented to the cashier, one Turner, 
a newcomer in the city, a properly drawn 
check. Mr. Turner demurred at paying 
it because he did not know her. He in- 
formed her that she would have to be 
identified. She looked up and, discover- 
ing that a stranger was waiting on her, 
remarked succinctly: 

‘‘Well, sir, if any identification is 
necessary, you are the one to be identi- 
fied. I have lived here all my life and 
never saw you around here before. ’’ 

The cashier cashed the check. 





Book Muslin Gowns. 

**Book muslin,’’ the old fashioned 
name for asummer textile once em- 
blematic of dainty girlhood, has not 
been used for gowns for so long a time 
that it comes to us almost as a novel 
material. It is a sheer and delicate 
fabric, and where economy and dura- 
bility are concerned it outlasts half a 
dozen tulle, chiffon or, mousseline de 
soie gowns and even those of silk of 
mediocre quality. A white embroidered 
book muslin dress is really a summer 
stand by, as with occasional pressing 
and with renewed laces and ribbons it 
can do a power of duty as a dressy toilet. 
The cleaner’s, not the laundry woman’s, 
art can restore it, when soiled, to al- 
most its original crispness and freshness. 
—New York Post. 


Measuring Medici 

Use a medicine glass with the amount 
of each spoonful and drop marked upon 
it. Teaspoonfuls and tablespoonfuls are 
always mentioned, but as these vary 
in size it is not safe to rely upon them. 
Drops, too, cannot be properly meas- 
ured without a glass. 

Keep the medicine glass perfectly 
clean. It should be washed out after 
each dose, in readiness for the next 
time. It is desirable that if the patient 
is to have medicine with astrong smell, 
oils, etc., to keep a glass specially for 
them, letting it soak in hot water for 
half an hour after use to remove all dis- 
agreeable odor. It is impossible tc 
cleanse such a glass in a few moments. 

When the medicine is being poured 
out, hold the label uppermost, in order 
that it may not become stained with 
any drops escaping down the side of 
the bottle. 








Not Natural. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the coroner, ‘‘there 
was every indication that the actress 
had died a natural death, but other 
actresses insisted that it was not possi- 
ble. They were firmly of the opinion 
that the deceased could not die a natu- 
ral death, and of course that left me no 
alternative. I had to hold an inquest. 





Sleeve Extenders. { 


Why will some women persist in slip- 
ping those patent sleeve extenders inside 
their thinnest grasscloth and dimity 
shirt waists? If they could only realize 


the effect when they stand in the sun- | 


light; X rays are nothing in compari- 


son. These sleeve extenders are made of 


wire or whalebone, placed in sort of 
crisscross fashion, making an openwork 
fructure that shoves the sleeve cut 
from the shoulder. 

Beneath a heavy material they do not 
show so plainly, but with a plain fabric 
drawn over them the wiry scaffolding 
looks hideous. 

**‘Just see the skeleton lady from the 
dime museum,’’ whispered a mischiev- 
ous girl to her companion as a cadaver- 
ous looking woman settled herself oppo- 
site them in the street car. She was 
thin, awfully thin, to be sure, but the 
especial point in her make up provoking 
the remark was the wearing of a pair of 
sleeve extenders under sheer lawn. As 
she sat against a sunny background 
these articles were thrown into bold re- 
lief, the skeleton framework seeming in 
such harmony with the wearer’s person- 
ality that critical girlhood quickly saw 
the likeness. —Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Simple, but Effective. 
Unpretentious, low decorations are, 
for all reasons, most appropriate to the 
summer dinner or luncheon table. A 
most effective arrangement, that is at 
the same time within the reach of every 


possessor of a garden, requires only a 


profusion of pansies and a little of such 
fresh moss as every bit of woodland sup- 
plies. Four large pansies are cut from 
yellow satin and placed upon the cloth 
so as to radiate from the center, with 
the largest petal of each pointing toward 
one corner. Around the edges of these 
are arranged little curved flower holders 
of the sort that lend themselves so per- 
fectly to various flat decorations. Each 
holder is filled first with damp moss and 
then with purple pansies. In the center 
of all is placed a low .ase of dainty 
glass, in which are arranged maiden- 
hair ferns and a few choice pansies. 

The entire scheme of purple and gold 
is singularly rich in color, and, with the 
addition of yellow shaded candles or 
tiny lamps, makes a strikingly decora- 
tive table with little outlay of either 
money or time. 





Renewing Hats. 

Sometimes, while the shape is per- 
fectly fashionable, the braid is so faded 
and dusty as to be unpresentable. If the 
color is pink, light blue, or green, dye 
of the shade may be dissolved in boiling 
water and applied with a sponge to the 
hat, which has been prepared for it by 
brushing and sponging with clean warm 
water. Set it to dry quickly, so as to 
preserve the shape. Black straw or 
braids can be renewed by a coat of bot- 
tle shoe polish, dark blue by the liquid 
bluing, brown by a coat of brown var- 
nish, tan by rubbing with banana peel. 
White that is only dusty, not yellowed, 
can be cleaned with moistened corn- 
meal rubbed in with a clean cloth. 
Hats that are greasy can be cleaned with 
gasoline. Used in a room without fire 
and hung in the open air, they will soon 
lose the odor. —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A Chance For Typewriters. 

‘*Why more typewriters do not be- 
come proficient in medical nomencla- 
ture,’’ says a manager of an office, ‘‘is a 
question that often comes tome. Such 
work at good pay is in great demand, 
but it is difficult to find competent 
takers. One day, not long ago, at the 
meeting of a medical society, one of its 
members came in here and offered $25 
for two houses’ work if I could furnish 
a capable operator. I sent my most in- 
telligent worker, who was sure she 
could take any proceedings. Before she 
had worked 15 minutes she gave up in 
despair. The teasing technical terms 
utterly routed her. She came back, and 
the next day, with her usual pluck, got 
a@ medical dictionary. Today she could 
take a clinic lecture, but she is the only 
one I know who can.’’—New York 
Times. 








Miss Mabel Beardsley. 

Miss Mabel Beardsley, the sister of 
Aubrey Beardsley, who has recently be- 
come an actress, is thus described by 
The Sketch: “Asachild she used to 
recite at various concerts and ‘at homes.’ 
Later on she became a high school 
teacher, having obtained first class 
honors in the higher Cambridge locals 
and was among the first five of those 
who intended to take up teaching. On 
account of this success she was offered 
a scholarship at Newnham college by 
Miss Gladstone. During her brief theat- 
rical career she has played Mrs. Wank- 
lyn in ‘John-a-Dreams,’ Lady Basildon 
in ‘An Ideal Husband’ and has been u2- 
derstudying at the Haymarket and C-i- 
terion. She made her debut in London 
as Edith in ‘Dearest Mamma’ with great 
success at a matinee not long ago.’”’ 





Mary E. Wilkins. 


Advance of Women Since 1870. 

Three thousand women writers, 
against 159. 

Two hundred and forty women law- 
| yers, against 5. i 
Eleven thousand women sculptors and 
' painters, against 412. 

Three hundred and thirty-seven wom- 
| en dentists, against 24. 

| Eight hundred and eighty-eight wom- 
| en journalists, against 35. 

| Three thousand, nine hundred and 
| ninety-nine actresses, against 692. 

One thousand two hundred and thir- 
ty-five women preachers, against 67. 

Sixty-four thousand and forty-eight 
secretaries and clerks, against 8,016. 

Twenty-one thousand one hundred 
and eighty-five shorthand writers, 
against 7. 

In 1890 there were in the United 
States 4,455 women doctors, against 
527. 

Thirty-four thousand five hundred 
pnd eighteen women musicians, against 
b, 735. 

One hundred and eighty women land 
surveyors and engineers, against none 
at all. 


A Bermuda Woman's Club. 

Bermuda, thanks to Brooklyn, is to 
have a woman’sclub. A club woman 
from the City of Churches, visiting the 
island, found that Bermuda women 
were culpably lacking in interest in the 
matter of feminine organizations. She 
immediately set to work, and the result 
is a growth of clubs, mushroomlike in 
suddenness and number, at least. 
Among those interested is Mrs. Has- 
tings, niece of the late Mrs. Rutherford 
B. Hayes and wife of General Hastings, 
the man who first introduced lily cul- 
ture in Bermuda. The president of one 
club is Mrs. Arton, the daughter of a 
member of the council. The council cor- 
responds to the English house of lords. 
Mrs. S. S. Ingham, wife of a member 
of the council, is president of the other 
organization. Both societies want to 
join the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs.—New York Journal. 


A Brave Woman, 

All the brave Women did not die with 
Joan of Arc, and the English people are 
grumbling because the home secretacy 
did not mention to the queen the name 
of Miss Alfard for the Albert med>l, 
given for heroic conduct. It is the uni- 
versal opinion she deserved it. Miss 
Alfard is a nurse in Kimberley, Sourh 
Africa, and ‘vas sent to attend a case of 
pneumonia in Bechuanaland. When she 
arrived there she found herself in te 
midst of a smallpox epidemic. She hud 
no one to help her, but was not dis- 
mayed. She immediately started a hos- 
pital on a rude plan and nursed, unaided, 
200 native and 20 white patients, losing 
out of that large number only one 
woman and two children, a record of 
which many physicians with all mod- 
ern conveniences and a corps of trained 
assistants would be proud. 





Radcliffe Women. 

The Radcliffe women look much more 
like representatives of Harvard univer- 
sity in their college caps and gowns. 
Last year there was not quite enough 
academic reality in the vision of the 
Radcliffe candidates for Harvard de- 
grees a their first appearance on the 
stage of Sanders theater. But this year 
the deficiency is made good, and alma 
mater has her sons on the one hand and 
her daughters on the other, wearing 
similar attire. The summer day may 
not be far in the next century future 
when Harvard will graduate all her 
bachelors on the same commencement 
day, instead of a half day or so apart, 
as at present.—Boston Transcript. 


Men, Not Women, Fainted. 

It is rather a striking fact that in the 
recent examination held at Oxford, the 
great examination week of tbe uni- 
versity year, the faintings and similar 
demonstrations supposed to be peculiarly 
feminine were entirely confined to the 
masculine candidates. The result, as re- 
gards acqairement of knowledge, can 
only be discussed on the publication of 
the class lists, but the women students 
have every one gone through the ordeal 
nobly from a physical point of view, 
while one man collapsed suddenly in a 
dead faint and several retired tempo- 
rarily, overcome in lesser degree by 
similar weakness. —Woman. 


Miss Louise McAllister. 

There is rumor of one instance in 
which publishers seek a writer and the 
writer coldly spurns them, says a New 
York correspondent. That person is Miss 
Louise McAllister, daughter of the late 
Ward McAllister. It is said that her lit- 
erary style is no less crisp and charming 
than her knowledge of society, at home 
and abroad, is thorough. But she reso- 
lutely declines to turn her talents to ac- 
count in the way the publishers ask. 


The tidy housekeeper may be glad to 
know that a box of mignonette and 





Miss Mary E. Wilkins, who has been | S¢taniums in blossom in a window is 


visiting in this city recently, says a/ 
New York exchange, shows little ovt- | 
ward sign of her present condition of | 
invalidism. She never looked prettier 
nor appeared more sparkling and bril- | 
liant. Only a trained professional eye | 
or the searching gaze of an intimate | 
friend conld detect in her animated! 
countenance and cheerful demeanor any | 
traces of the serious nervous trouble | 
which has forced this distinguished an- | 
thor to lay aside all work—even the | 
novel whose first sheets are iu the hands | 
of her publishers. There is little pros- | 
pect that she will be able to resume 
work again for months to come. 


White Linen Cushions. 

White linen sofa cushions give a 
wonderful touch of daintiness to the | 
subsummer cottage parlor. They are, | 
above all, suitable—the right thing in 
the right place, as they admit of laun- | 
dering. Some of them are traced in all 
over designs, others have small flowers 
worked solidly in wash silks, like vio- 
lets, forgetmenots and the like, and al- 


most all have deep hemstitched borders. 


as effectual in barring the entrance of a 
plague of flies as a wire screen and far 
pleasanter to the eye. 


Mrs. Martha Beers, a stenographer in 
Boston, has invented g collapsible thea- 
ter hat, which can be folded into a 
small and almost invisible compass 
while on the head by simply pulling a 
string. 


Long satin bags for carrying fans are 
painted with snowy bouquets, the own- 
er’s monograms effectively set in the 
midst of the riot of blossoms. 


It is wise for the growing girl not te 
make herself up for a young lady too 
soon. She will have longer to be old 
than she will to be young. 


Red is entering more largely than 
ever into interior decorative schemes. 
Miss May Abraham, the new Eng- 
lish superintendent of factory inspect- 
| ors, is a beautiful woman of the Semitic 
| type. She began her career as Lady 
Dilke’s private secretary. 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, ite 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS- 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


FUNNY STORIES. 


An old farmer employed a son of Erin 
to work for him on bis farm. Pat was 
constantly misplacing the end boards in 
the cart—the front board behind and the 
tail board in front—which made the old 
gentleman irritable. To prevent blun- 
ders, he resolved to distinguish each 
board by some sign or notice thereon. 
Accordingly, he painted on both boards 
a large “B”; then, calling Pat to him 
and showing him the boards, he said: 
“Now, you blockhead, you need make no 
mistake, as they are both marked. This 
(pointing to one board), is ‘B’ for before; 
and that (indicating the tailboard) is ‘B’ 
for behind.’’ Whereupon the old gentle- 
man marched off with great dignity. 

A German paper relates that durin 
the absence of his son Louis, who had 
gone on a distant journey, Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Prussia, who then resided at the 
palace of Belle Vue, near Berlin, caused 
some alterations to be made in the park 
by the introduction of artificial hills, 
lakes, and grottoes, in order to gratify 
the young prince’s love of the romantic 
when he returned from his foreign tour. 
Soon after his arrival, Prince Louis was 
shown round the park by his proud 
father, who did not fail to point out to 
him all the beauties of the scenery. An 
hour later, a placard, placed by some 
wag, was discovered on the outer gate 
with the following inscription: ‘‘Visitors 
are requested to be careful not to crush 
the hills flat by stepping on them. No 
dogs allowed, as they might drink up 
the lakes. No one is permitted to pocket 
any of the rocks that are lying about.— 
By Order.” 

A swimming school in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main announces in English: “Swim- 
ming instructions given by a teacher of 
both sexes.”’ An allusion to swimming 
reminds us that at Dieppe, that famous 
bathing place, there are police estab- 
lished whose duty it is to rescue persons 
from danger. This notice is said to 
have been recently issued to them: “The 
bathing police are requested, when a 
lady isin danger of drowning, to seize 
her by the dress and not by the hair, 
which oftentimes remains in their grasp.” 

Obituary notices have not always the 
solemnity about their composition which 
is thought desirable. A country sculp 
tor was ordered to engrave on a tomb- 
stone the following words: “A virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband.”” The 
stone, however, being small, he engraved 
onit: “A virtuous woman is 5s. to her 
husband.” 

A country paper in a notice of a lec- 
ture given by a phrenologist, said: ‘‘Be- 
hind the platform isa large gallery of 
lifesize portraits, 12 feet high.” This 
odd notice reminds us of the handbill 
put forth at Exeter, which was headed: 
“Wanted, a few healthy members to 
complete a Sick Society.” 

Scarcely so ingenious, but equally ab- 
surd, is the Hibernian notice said to be 
seen over the entrance gate to a French 
burying-ground: “Only the dead who 
live in this parish are buried here.” 











DANDY; OR A NIGHT WITH A DOG. 


Bow wow-wow! 
wow-wow! 
wow! 

What is the matter with Dandy? Ido 
wish that dog would stop barking—he 
may be sick—well, if he is, some one will 
probably look after him. 

Bow-wow-wow! Strange that no one 
goes down to see what the matter is with 
Dandy. Surely some one ought to. 

Bow-wow-wow! 

“Poor brute; every one caresses him 
in the day-time, but at night he moans 
and wails with pain, while those who 
call him ‘darling’ stay in their comfort- 
able beds—” Here 1 jump out of bed, 
get hastily into my wrapper and slippers, 
and start to light a candle. 

The clock strikes; I look to see the 
hour—half past two of a chill winter's 
morning. A better hour to return in 
gay spirits from a ball than to creep 
down stairs to tend an ailing dog. 

Dandy is delighted to see me; he jumps 
towards me, he fawns upon me, and he 
runs up stairs directly to my room, 
where he seems well contented to stay. 
I smile upon him, call him down stairs, 
look to see if there is water in his bowl, 
and give him an old cushion on which 
he used to sleep before he was promoted 
to a basket. I then return to bed. 

Bow-wow-wow! I had just dropped off 
into dreamland, when I was roused by an 
eatra loud bark from Dandy; and by a 
knock at my door, followed by the words, 
“Dandy is all right. I went down and 
gave him some water, and father went 
down to let him out. I felt his nose, he’s 


—all—right.” I slept. 
The next morning at breakfast Dandy 
was greeted with sharp words. . 


At ten the door-bell rings; my next- 
door-neighbor is announced. Morning 
calls are not formal, so I ask her up 
stairs. She seems excited, suggests that 
I should close my chamber door; then in 
a low voice says to me: “Did you hear 
anything last night—about three o'clock 
this morning—yes, just at three, for I 
looked at the clock?’ I describe our 
nights ‘Well, I heard Dandy bark ter- 
rifically, then I heard a rattling on your 
steps. I knew that some one was trying 
to get intoourtwo houses. I looked out; 
I saw nothing, so suppose the man was 
skulking in the shadow.” 

We go down stairs, we examine the 
window sills and door, we see a place 
where the paint has been flecked off, we 
hold each other’s hands. ‘That must be 
the mark of a jimmy. We call Dandy to 
us, we caress him; we tell him that he 
can bark every night if he will only keep 
the burglars out. 





A DESERVED PUNISHMENT. 


The Chillicothe (Ohio) News of last 
week relates the following: ‘When 
No. 6, eastbound Scioto Valley 
passenger train left Columbus last night, 
in one of the cars were seated three 
Sisters of Charity. Around the stove 
were standing a gabbling crowd of 
college students, and a short, flashy 
looking fellow with a loud, vulgar 
mouth. A few seats away sat a quiet, 
unobtrusive gentleman, who attracted no 
attention. When the conductor passed 
through collecting fares, he passed the 
Sisters without asking for their pass or 
fare for the moment. One of these 
quickly rose, followed him and present- 
ed their credentials, which the conductor 
punched and passed out of the car. As 
soon as he was out of hearing, the flashy 
chap, leering at the college boys for ap- 
proval, made a vile, brutal remark about 
the three Sisteis, too low to repeat, but 
loud enough to shock all the ladies hear- 
ing. Quick as if shot the quiet gentleman 
arose, revealing a well-knit frame, and 
with a quick stride demanded sternly: 
‘What was that remark you made of 
those ladies?’ ‘What the h—l is that to 
you?’ and the fellow drew back his fist 
to pass a blow. ‘It’s a lot to me!’ and like 
afiash a hard brown fist shot out, and 
down went the blackguard six feet down 
the aisle. The conductor hurrying 
back, marched the discomfited churl 
from the car, and the ladies thanked the 
quiet man with much feeling, making 
him blush likeagirl. The three Sisters, 
who could say nothing, sat silent specta- 
tors of their defender’s manly act, with 
tears running down their cheeks.” 





A tiny girlof 24g years, when nurse 
fetched her to be dressed for dinner, ex- 
claimed: “‘Ob, dear, there is no yest for 





the ’icked.”’ 






The Labor 
of getting 


71095 Meals 


™ confronts some one in every 

home each year. Whoever the 

work devolves upon should 
know about 





at 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


It’s a labor-saver—a woman-sav- 
er. Without the long and weary- 
ing peeling, chopping, boiling, 
eoaltas and mixing, a woman can ~~ 
uickly make mince pie, fruit pud- is 
ding, or fruit cake that will be the de- ig 
light of her household. Since None 
Such is sold everywhere there is no 
more need of making yourown mince 
meat than of making your own yeast. 
Try one ckage—10 cents. 
Take no substitutes. 
Send your address, naming this paper & 
we will send you free a book, * _ P : 




















walar humorous writers of the da e 
MERRELL-SOULF CO. + 
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A BOY'S POCKETS. 

It happened not long ago that a Good 
Will-Fa:m boy was in sore need of a new 
suit. He went to the place where their 
clothing is kept and after being fitted to 
a new suit he began the transfer of the 
contents of the pockets from the old to 
the new. The Supervisor became inter- 
ested in the transfer and took account of 
the contents of the pockets. This is what 
the pockets contained: A lead pencil an 
inch long, one handkerchief, two screws, 
the metal top of a tooth powder bottle, 
a foot rule, one chain with a key at- 
tached, fragment of a lock, a piece of 
lead, seventeen toothpicks, a small can- 
non, a piece of white silk ribbon six 
inches long, two safety pins, seven 
buttons, one collar button, a piece of a 
fur cap, short piece of cord elastic, one 
shoe string, one empty cartridge shell 
(No. 12), a magnifying glass, one wrister, 
one mitten, one metallic whistle, one 
wooden whistle, one marble, a rubber 
stopple, one Pocket Manual, one letter, 
a piece of brass belonging to a spy glass, 
two pieces comb, one copy of “Daily 
Food,” a ring belonging to a harness, 
one garter fastener, two knife blades, 
one long lead pencil, one short slate 
pencil, a part of a compass, twenty- 
three nails (various sizes), one empty 
cartridge shell (No. 22), one pencil eraser, 
a suspender buckle, one carpet tack, 
crumbs, 


THE NATURAL PREFERENCE. 


Itis hard for the shepherd to fatten 
the sheep that prefer to live on husks. 
—Exchange. 

The man or boy who sits on the boxes 
by the side of the street or stands on 
the corners idling day after day prefers 
to live on husks. 

The man or boy who smokes, either 
smokes up money that some one else 
has earned, or thus is using a per cent. 
of his own earnings daily, prefers to live 
on husks. 

The man or boy who is inthe “drink 
habit,” is not only living on husks him- 
self, but imparts the impoverished diet 
more or less to his family and to his 
friends. 

The feeding on husks may not come 
this year or next, but with the ceaseless 
roll of time in any of the habits before 
named he who thus indulges has not 
only to feed the dry husks of proverty, 
but the famished husks of a weakened 
and worthless physical organization. 








Dear Young Folks: I thought I would 
write a letter to the Maine Farmer. I 
am having a very nice time. Iam out 
in the country this summer. [I like to 
go berrying; I have been strawberrying 
quite a number of times, but the straw- 
berries are quite scarce. When the 
blueberries and blackberries get ripe, I 
am going berrying some more. I think 
it was a nice day yesterday, but it was a 
very warm day. We havea very nice 
lawn swing, we carried it under some 
nice tall trees, and had a lounge out 
under the trees to lie down on. I think 
I shall have a party out there some day. 
For pets we have two very small dogs, 
their names are Daisy and Nero. We 
didn’t used to keep but one dog, but we 
have got poor enough now to keep two. 

Good-by, LULA BENNETT. 

Augusta. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I think the 
Maine Farmer is a good paper and I'll 
try and write a letter. I am seven years 
old. Sometimes I help wash the dishes 
and make beds and sweep floors. We 
have for stock five cows, two horses, and 
two one-year-old bosses, and poultry; 52 
hens and 65 chickens, which are in papa’s 
plum orchard. [I have two pets, Clumb, 
the old cat, and Tod-links my kittie. My 
brother has bay Kittie, and I am going 
to have a littlelamb. The other day my 
papa was picking strawkerries near the 
grain field, when a big deer came upon 
him and he caught him around the neck, 
but papa could not hold him. He 
dragged yapa ten feet and tore his pants 
and he ranaway. He was handsome and 
the other neighbors saw him when papa 
tried to get them to come and help him 
hold it. Lizziz G, HARDING, 

South Union. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I have been to 
the town of Portree, which is the 
capital of the Isle of Skye, in Scotland. 
We took a ride up to Uig inthe north 
of the island. When we arrived there 
we saw some wonderful rocks; one of 
them was called Prison Rock. On the 
way I saw an ancient giant's grave marked 
by two high stones. We saw stone huts 
where the poor people live. We went 
into one. There was a large flat stone 
on the floor on which a fire made out of 
peat was burning. They had a potato 
patch. Iam on my way to Oban by 
steamer. The passage is rough. 

Ropert N, WADE. 

R. M. 8. “Gael,” July 3. 


A boy of 5, after having been checked 
to no purpose by his mother for teasi 
her when she was busy, was thus ade 
dressed: “My dear little boy, if you 
loved your mother you would try and 
please her by doing what you are told.” 
Whereupon replied the boy: ‘Mother, 
I’m tryin « to please God. I can’t please 
everybody.” 








One day when about to undergo cor- 
poral punishment for one of his misde- 
meanors, a small boy pleaded in arrest 
of judgment that be had heard papa say 
that he was against all violence, and the 
proper way to settle all disputes was by 
ar-ar-arbitration! 





One day, after giving an object lesson 
on volcanoes, a teacher asked a child of 
eight what name was applied to a moun- 
tain which brought forth fire from its 
mouth. “Why, a spitfire, of course,” 
was the answer. 





‘**Mother,”’ said a child of 6 years, ‘“‘do 
you think when I go to heaven, that if I 
am a good little girl and play all the 
morning with the angels I may have 
some fun in the afternoon and play with 
the devil.” 





Little girl, sadly contemplating empty 
skin of large gooseberry she had just 





eaten. “Ichabod, the glory is departed,’’ 


~ 


os mea recates Mery 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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$1.60 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 If NOT PAID 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
.§. AYER, our Agent, is now calling 
as! subscribers in Cumberland county. 
Mr. J. W. Kexxoaa, our Agent, will call 
upon our subscribers in Waldo county during 
July and August. 
































President Clark, of Christian Endeavor 
fame, has started on another long journey 
around the world in the interests of the 
society. 


Tho government is making extensive 
improvements at the Green Lake hatch- 
ery this year, looking to the further use- 
fulness of and perfection of the works. 
About $3,500 is being expended in the 
improvements. 


While on the Press excursion to the 
Rangeley Lakbs, Mr. George S. Rowell 
of the Portland Advertiser, caught a five 
and a half pound square-tailed trout near 
The Birches, at Lake Mooselookmegun- 
tic. He landed him without a net. 


A dispatch from Cairo announces that 
since July 1, there have been 5441 cases 
of cholera and 4602 deaths from the dis- 
ease throughout Egypt. The extension 
of the scourge southward to Wadyhalfa, 
seriously impedes the Soudan expedition. 














Campbell & Hanscom, publishers of 
the Lowell Morning Times and the Even- 
ing Star, through their attorneys, have 
filed a petition in insolvency. The lia- 
bilities are $15,000; assets unknown. It 
takes something more than wind and 
froth to publish a newspaper these times. 





A lady preacher from Philadelphia is 
laboring at Hallowell, Manchester, Win- 
throp and elsewhere, preaching the 
doctrine (or delusion, rather), of instan- 
taneous sanctification, that a person may 
become pure and sinless in an instant of 
time, as by the lightning’s stroke. It is 
a credit to the community that few ab- 
sorb the monstrous doctrine. 





The straightening-out of the affairs of 
the New York Times, has involved a sale 
of the property by the receiver. There 
will be an auction sale of the franchise 
and outfit on August 13, and it is said 
that Adolph S. Ochs, a young man who 
is credited with having accumulated a 
million of dollars while publishing the 
Chattanooga Times, will have control of 
the reorganized establishment. 





Seventeen years ago, when the mem- 
bers of the Maine Press Association made 
their pilgrimage to the Rangeley Lakes 
region, they received a grand reception 
from Mr. and Mrs. Whitney at their 
camp, “The Pines,’’ and this charming 
courtesy was repeated on their visit last 
week. Mr. Whitney’s hospitality is pro- 
verbial, and he never lets a party go by 
without entertaining them. His camp, 
“The Pines,” is famous throughout the 
Lake region for its hospitality. 





The members of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, 
who have been having such a fine time 
abroad, have set sail from the mother 
country, and are expected home July 31st, 
and it is the intent of those who had to 
stay at home, to welcome them back 
again inso royal a fashion they will think 
their trip is not over. President Cleveland 
ls to be invited to visit Boston on that 
day, and the military forces about the 
city will all help to make it a great day. 





The Republican State committee met 
in this city, Thursday evening, to arrange 
for the campaign this fall. Most of the 
members of the committee and promi- 
nent Republicans throughout the State 
were present. A full and free discus- 
sion was had on the situation, the cul- 
mination of the prevailing sentiment 
seeming to be in favor of a vigorous cam- 
paign and that it begin at once. The 
committee, with Mr. Manley at the head, 
will make a thorough canvass and inaugu- 
rate a vigorous campaign. 





The Bulletin for August, to be issued 
by the Board of Agriculture, will be an 
Institute number, and the Secretary is 
now gathering his material for the same. 
It will cover the work done by the Board 
in the past, the benefits which have been 
received by the farmers in the State, 
the general tendency of the work, etc., 
the best methods to pursue for the pre- 
sent work, together with such sugges- 
tions looking toward improved methods 
for the future as may occur to the differ- 
ent correspondents. 





Information gathered by J. C. Hough- 
ton & Co., Liverpool, about the ap- 
proaching apple crops, both in England 
and the European countries, justify our 
expecting very short supplies indeed, as 
the crops seem to be considerably below 
average. This therefore should make 
certain an extra favorable demand for 
the magnificent apples of the United 
States and Canada, in these markets. 
The Messrs. Houghton add a recommen- 
dation about the importance of large size 
and high color, as these are best paid 
for in the English markets. 





Mr. Levi A. Gray, of Gray’s Portland 
Business college, died on Thursday, after 
a long sickness with dropsy. Mr. Gray 
was bornin New York State in 1830, 
He graduated at Oberlin college, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, in the class of 1858. He came 
to Portland in 1864, when he became as- 
sociated with Bryant & Stratton in the 
management of one of their branch busi- 
ness colleges in that city, andin 1866 
bought out their interest. He continued 
as sole proprietor, until 1886, when his 
son, Mr. F. L. Gray, was admitted as a 
partner. Mr. Gray was aman of ster- 
ling integrity and was possessed in 
large measure of these estimable quali- 
ties of character and disposition which 


CUSHNOC CREAMERY COMPANY. 


Tuesday there came to this city a large 
amount of new and improved machinery, 
manufactured especially for the Cushnoc 
Creamery Company, which is being es- 
tablished on the Lambard Farm, east 
side of the river, in this city. The ma- 
chinery comes from tbe Porter Blanchard 
Sons Company, and consists of engine 
and boiler, three large tempering vats 
holding four hundred gallons each, 
churn, National butter worker, Babcock 
test, separator, and in short all the ma- 
chinery entering into the composition of 
a first class creamery. It is now being 
put in place by expert machinists. 

The building proper of the creamery 
was formerly used as the milk house. 
This building is 40 by 22 feet. To this 
has been added a refrigerator building, 
where the ice is received overhead, 10 
by 12 feet, and a boiler house, 10 by 14 
feet. There are slanting floors and gut- 
ters to carry off the waste, and every- 
thing will be kept sweet and clean and 
wholesome. It will be fitted up and 
kept in such a manner as will give all its 
customers a better appetite for butter 
when they visit it. 

The stockholders of the company are 

Fred Cony, A. W. Brooks, J. A. Chap- 
man, and Stephen Lewis. Mr. Lewis 
will have charge of the establishment, 
while Capt. Chapman will conduct the 
mechanical department. The factory 
will have the capacity of a ton a week, 
but itis not expected to reach that at 
present. Three hundred cows are 
pledged, which will ensure a thousand 
pounds a week. Three cream gatherers 
will collect the cream. To insure per- 
fect purity of material and cleanliness 
of surroundings, once a week a careful 
inspector will go over the route, and the 
premises of every farmer furnishing 
cream will be carefully inspected, and 
every irregularity at once corrected, In- 
deed the managers have taken for their 
model the new Boston Creamery, and 
will produce butter equal to it. It is 
gratifying to know that they have al- 
ready obtained orders for their entire 
product right at home, and will not be 
obliged to go abroad to seek customers. 
They will put on local teams, supplying 
all customers regularly from a half pound 
in quantity to a thousand pounds. The 
buttermilk from the creamery will be fed 
to one hundred pigs, to be kept on the 
Robinson track farm. 
The creamery will be put in operation 
in the course of a week or a fortnight. 
The aim will be to produce the very best 
butter that can be put upon the market. 
Farmers will receive their cash on the 
first of every month, and with this assur- 
ance they should take hold in earnest in 
inaugurating this new enterprise, which 
will give them a cash trade and add to 
the business of the community. We pre- 
dict a successful future for the Cushnoc 
Creamery Company. 


Mr. Williams’ Will. 

The will of Hon. Joseph H. Willlams 
of Augusta was presented to the Probate 
Court in this city, last Monday. He 
gives his wife, Apphia P. Williams, the 
sum of $25,000, in addition to some $15,- 
000 worth of bonds heretofore given her, 
also the household goods in his dwelling 
and life lease of homestead. To his 
niece Apphia, daughter of his sister Jane, 
$5,000. To his wife’s sister, Mrs. Sylves- 
ter Judd, $2,000. To his nephew and 
namesake, Joseph Hartwell Bridge, $500. 
To the State of Maine $1000, the income 
to be used for the amusement and diver- 
sion of patients in the Insane Hospital. 
To the Maine General Hospital, Port- 
land, $1,000, to be held as part of a per- 
manent fund fora free bed in said hos- 
pital, to be known as the ‘“Retiel Wil- 
liams Free Bed.” To the city of Adgus- 
ta, $1000, the income to be used for the 
benefit of the Lithgow Library and Read- 
ing Room. All the rest and remainder 
of his estate, real and personal, he gives 
in trust to his wife’s brother, Hophni 
Judd, of New York City, Lendall Tit- 
comb of Augusta and Harrison T. Whip- 
ple of Portland, the income to be paid 
to*his wife during her lifetime, and all 
that remains at her death to be paid to 
his heirs at law, their heirs and assigns 
forever. Mr. Williams names Hophni 
Judd and Lendall Titcomb as executors 
of his will. 








Farmers’ Festivals. 

There will be a meeting at Old Or- 
chard on August 27 and 28, which will 
be of great interest to Maine farmers, 
who will come from many miles around 
to hear the addresses and participate in 
the discussions. On the 27th the Maine 
Board of Agriculture will hold a Farmers’ 
Institute. President Harris, of the 
Maine State College, Prof. James W. 
Robertson, dairy commissioner of the 
Dominion of Canada, Secretary M. J. 
Batchelder, of the New Hampshire 
Board of Agriculture, and Secretary B. 
Walker McKeen, of the Maine Board, 
will be among the speakers. August 
28th will be Grange Day, when National 
Master Brigham, State Master Wiggin, 
and others will deliver addresses. 

Secretary McKeen says that he finds 
the Maine farmers feeling well, although 
some of the crops are not doing as well 
as they promised to do earlier fh the 
season. This is particularly true of the 
apple and potato crops. President War- 
ren H. Vinton of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, speaking in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Cumberland county fair as- 
sociation, said the other day that Gor- 
ham fair would be a good one this year, 
and he expected a large attendance not- 
withstanding political excitement and 
the business dullness. 





Henry D: Moore, President, and Geo. 
R. Smith, Secretary, have issued the call 
for the annual re-union of the comrades 
of the Second Maine Cavalry, which will 
be held at Rockland, Aug. 19. Business 
meeting in the forenoon, seeing the city 
and its sights in the afternoon, and ban- 
quet and camp-fire in the evening. Ar- 
rangements will be made for alow rate 
at Thorndike Hotel, where headquarters 
will be established. It is earnestly de- 


sired that the wives of comrades"shall be 
in attendance. 


A friend has a hen which during the 
cherry harvest has been in the habit of 
fiying into the high trees, walking out 
upon the limbs, and helping herself to 
the ripe fruit. That hen is not “fresh,” 








drew to him a large circle of friends. 


though her eggs may be. 


CANDIDATE WITHDRAWS. 


Hon. Edward B. Winslow of Portland, 
nominated by the democrats of this 
State as their candidate for Governor, 
declines the nomination. The following 
correspondence explains itself. 

The committee's letter to Mr. Winslow 
is as follows: 

PORTLAND, ME., June 24, 1896. 
Hon. Edward B. Winslow, Portland, Me.: 

Dear Sir—The pleasant duty has been 
assigned us of formally announcing to 
you that the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, which met in Portland on the 17th 
inst., made unanimous choice of you as 
its candidate for Governor, to be voted 
for at the approaching State election. 

We are well aware that this honor was 
unsought by you, and that your un- 
blemished character, your well-known 
reputation for integrity and fair dealing, 
the signal ability displayed by you in the 
conduct of the large business operations, 
your activity and enterprise in all mat- 
ters of a public nature, as well as your 
loyalty to democratic principles, attracted 
the attention of the delegates to the 
convention, and caused them to feel that 
in you they would have a candidate well 
worthy the suffrages of the people, and 
who, if elected, would discharge the 
duties of the high office of Chief Execu- 
tive of the State with the same ability 
and success which have marked your 
honorable business life. 

We confidently assure you that you will 
receive the loyal support of the demo- 
cratic party of Maine, and urge you to 
accept the nomination which it has unan- 
imously tendered you. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) . F. JOHNSON, 


. C. Gorpon, 
JoHn W. DEERING. 


Mr. Winslow replies as follows: 
PORTLAND, ME., July 23, 1896. 
Hon. Chas. F. Johnson, Hon. 3. C. Gor- 
don, Hon. John W. Deering: 

Gentlemen—Your letter of June 24th, 
informing me of the action of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention, held in Portland 
on June 17th, which made me the unani- 
mous choice of the convention as candi- 
date for Governor, to be voted for at the 
approaching election, was duly received, 
and in reply would say, while I deeply 
feel the honor conferred upon me, and 
am profoundly grateful to the democrats 
of Maine for the confidence they placed 
in mein placing me in nomination as 
their standard bearer, I deferred answer- 
ing this letter until after the National 
Convention at Chicago, July 17th. I re- 
gret very much the complications which 
have arisen which will make it impos- 
sible for me to see my way clear to 
accept this nomination so kindly extend- 
ed to me. 

The platform adopted by the State 
convention, which has declared for a 
single gold standard, is plain, and it was 
upon that platform that I was nomi- 
nated, and I could not, even had I so de- 
sired, accepted this nomination under 
any other circumstances than to stand 
firmly upon the platform made by the 
democratic party of Maine. 

The democratic national convention 
adopted a platform declaring for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, and 
there was a strong pressure brought to 
bear to have me announce myself in 
favor of the national convention, which 
I did not consider was right to do in ac- 
cepting the nomination aspit was ten- 
dered to me by the State convention. 
There have been many expressions on 
the part of the democrats of Maine in re- 
gard to my duty, but it has been plain to 
me at all times that there was but one 
thing for me to do and that was to stand 
firmly by the Maine platform. 

Since the democratic national conven- 
tion it has been thought advisable to 
held several meetings of conference with 
the members of the State committee and 
the leading members of the democratic 
party that full and free expressions 
might be obtained, and it was plainly 
shown that a wide difference of opinion 
existed, and many of the democrats of 
Maine thought it my duty to come for- 
ward and indorse the democratic nation- 
al platform. I have given no expres- 
sion up to the present time as to what 
I should do, but have given the matter a 
great deal of thought and study, and see 
but one thing for me to do, and stand as 
I wish to with the people of Maine, and 
that is to decline the nomination so 
kindly tendered me, and I assure you 
that no one regrets this more than I do. 

I wish to return many thanks for the 
many warm congratulations from my 
friends throughout the State, and had 
harmony existed in the party it would 
have been a great pleasure to me to ac- 
cept the nomination. Itis very evident 
from the free expressions of opinion 
that if I wish to secure the vote of the 
democratic party I shall be obliged to 
harmonize with both gold and silver 
platforms, and that I cannot do under 
any circumstance. There is but one 
thing for me to do, and that is to thank 
you, and through you the democrats of 
Maine for the high honor conferred upon 
me, and most respectfully decline the 
nomination. Yours very truly, 

EpDwArp B. WINSsLow. 

The democratic State committee will 
meet in this city this week, and in all 
probability will issue a call for another 
convention. 


Low rates have been made on the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook railroad for the Little- 
ton camp meeting to be held on Aug. 
17th to the 22d; for the camp meeting 
at Dover, Aug. 24th to the 31st, and for 
the camp meeting at Riverside camp 
ground near Robinson’s mills on Aug. 
4th to 14th. 








Some of our leading pugilists are get- 
ting disgusted with this country and are 
going to South Africa; but the people 
nowhere appear to be tumbling over each 
other in an effort to wish these gentle- 
men a safe return. 


Secretary B. W. McKeen of the Board 
of Agriculture has been at Old Orchard, 
making arrangements for the annual 
field day meeting which will be held 
there during the latter part of ‘August, 
probably on ths 27th. 


Maine ice is having an immense sale in 
New York city, outselling that commod- 
ity from every other section. The ice 
from this State forms a large part of the 











city’s supply. 





A ROYAL WEDDING. 


Princess Maud of Wales, youngest 
daughter of the Prince of Wales and 
grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, was 
married Wednesday to Prince Charles of 
Denmark, son of the crown prince and 
grandson of King Christian of Denmark. 
The ceremony took place in the Chapel 
Royal, Buckingham Palace. 

The West End was profusely decorated 
with flags, flowers, etc., and there was a 
conspicuous blending of the British and 
Danish flags. The Life guards and the 
Cold Stream guards lined the route from 
Marlborough House to Buckingham 
Palace and crowds of people, mostly 
ladies, were gathered in the vicinity of 
the palace, awaiting the arrival of the 
procession. 

A cavalcade of heralds and equerries 
escorted the bridegroom, who was ac- 
companied by his parents, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark and Princess Louise 
and his brothers, Christian and Harold. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and all 
of the Queen’s children with their 
families were in carriages except Prificess 
Beatrice of Battenberg and her children 
who were absent on account of their 
mourning for the death of Prince Henry 
of Battenburg. 

The Queen passed quietly into the 
chapel from Buckingham Palace. Prin- 
cess Christian and Harold supported 
Prince Charles, and the bridesmaids were 
Princess Victoria of Wales, sister of the 
bride, and Princess Ingeborg and Thyra of 
Denmark, sisters of the bridegroom, 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig, Holstein, 
Princess Patricia and Margaret of Con- 
naught, Princess Alice of Albany and 
Lady Alexandra Duff, daughter of the 
Duke of Fife, and Princess Louise of 
Wales. 

The Most Rev. Edward White Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and primate of 
all England, officiated, assisted by the 
bishops of London and Winchester. The 
Prince of Wales gave the bride away. 

After the ceremony the bridal party 
and guests partook of luncheon in Buck- 
ingham palace, at the conclusion of which 
the royal party headed by the bride and 
bridegroom left the palace in carriages 
for Marlborough House. 

All of the houses were draped with 
flags and bunting, etc., and there was a 
profusion of flowers. The streets were 
lined with sight seers and the windows 
of the clubs and other buildings along 
the route were filled with people, mostly 
ladies. 





The Log Cabin. 

The city of Cleveland, Ohio, is cele- 
brating its centennial with great parades, 
the celebration to last until the tenth of 
September. On arecent day the little 
“log cabin” was the center of attraction. 
It was erected in one of the public squares 
of the city, and most excellent addresses 
were made by several speakers. 

In one of them Colonel R. C. Parsons, 
president of the Early Settler’s Associa- 
tion of Cleveland said: 

“We sew in it the veritable symbol of 
our earliest civilization in this country 
and settlement in Ohio. We can look at 
it, and recall the grand old pilgrims of 
the Mayflower, Carver, and Bradford, and 
White, and Winthrop, and Miles Stand- 
ish, with their self-sacrificing, devoted 
wives standing about the door. We can 
see generals Putman and Parsons, and 
Governor Meigs, as they stood in 1787 
before the first log cabin at Marietta. 
We can see the log cabin where Thomas 
Ewing of Lancaster, the greatest lawyer 
Ohio ever produced—a senator and Cabi- 
net Minister—was born. We can see the 
log cabin of Thomas Corwin, a Governor 
of Ohio, Senator of the United States, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Minister to 
Mexico, and the most brilliant, captivat- 
ing orator of his age. We can see the 
little cabin on the banks of the Ohio, 
where that great general and President 
of the United States—Ulysses S. Grant— 
was born. A little farther north and we 
come to the log cabin of that brilliant 
soldier—that thunderbolt of war—Philip 
H. Sheridan. And close by this very 
assembly, in our own county, we can see 
the log cabin where the scholar, soldier, 
patriot and President—James A. Gar- 
field—was born and reared. And wecan 
see the sweet faces of those devoted 
wives and mothers, who knew how to 
labor and how to pray; how to rear their 
children to worship God, and die at last 
pure as the angels who carried them to 
the skies. 

The log cabin is the cradle of the old 
statesmen of Ohio; the nursery of her 
stalwart sons and daughters. It has long 
been dedicated to the service of man and 
the honor of God. If you will cast your 
eyes a moment across the Ohio River, you 
will see the log cabin where that hero 
and President—Andrew Jackson—was 
born; and not far away the birthplace of 
the beloved President and martyr—Ab- 
raham Lincoln—the great emancipator.” 





Death of George B. Loring. 

We are pained to chronicle the sudden 
death of Mr. George B. Loring, senior 
member of the well know firm of Loring, 
Short & Harmon, of Portland. He died 
in Rockland at half-past five o’clock, 
Saturday afternoon. 

He arrived on the afternoon train and 
walked down the platform, chatting 
pleasantly with Conductor Hodgkins. 
He left the latter and boarded an electric 
car, immediately after taking a seat in 
which he expired. The motorman 
noticed that he appeared ill and went 
inside the car tosupport him. Physicians 
were summoned and they pronounced 
Mr. Loring dead from heart disease. 

Mr. Loring was widely known through- 
out New England as one of the ablest 
business men in Maine. He was born in 
Thomaston, 60 years ago, his mother 
being Mrs. Sarah Haskell. His business 
career began in a humble way, but he 
had been the chief factor in building up 
one of the largest stationery and book 
publishing concerns in New England. 

He had suffered from heart trouble 
for many years, and his winters were 
spent in the Bermudas and Bahamas. 

He is survived by a wife, son and 
daughter. 





Every cottage at Hammond's Grove 
and that vicinity is filled, while many 
are seeking the lovely place who cannot 
obtain A hotel, nice 
and well conducted, is needed there. 


Popham Beach is again beginning to 
see busy times and the hotels are filling 
up quite rapidly while about all of the 
cottages are occupied. 


dations. 











THE TRIPLE MURDER. 


Thomas Bram, seaman, Charles Brown 
and the other members of the crew of 
the American barkentine Herbert Faller, 
now famous for the murder of her captain 
and his wife and second mate, committed 
on board about two weeks ago, reached 
Boston early Monday morning, and dur- 
ing the forenoon were taken before the 
United States authorities who will rigidly 
investigate the circumstances attending 
the horrible triple murder of which Capt. 
Nash, second officer Brambury and Mrs. 
Nash, were the victims. The prisoners 
arrived on the Plant line steamer Halifax, 
which left Halifax early Sunday morn- 
ing. The men were all handcuffed and 
were in charge of Police officer Kline of 
Halifax. 

The steamer reached the dock at Com- 
mercial wharf at 7 o’clock. Capt. Law- 
rence Cain of police station No. 1, a large 
force of officers, together with the United 
States Deputy Marshal James A. Waters, 
were in waiting at the pier. The prison- 
ers were at once taken in charge by the 
Boston authorities and escorted to the 
station. The prisoners seemed in good 
spirits, although they looked tired and 
haggard. 

After being detained a short time at 
the station, the prisoners were then tak- 
en before United States Commissioner 
Fiske, under instructions from Washing- 
ton. The local United States authorities 
are ready to proceed with the case. 
Acting United States Attorney, John H. 
Casey will conduct the prosecution. 
Bram and Brown are both understood to 
be under arrest as suspects. 

Lester H. Monks, the Brookline man 
who was a passenger on the unfortunate 
ship and the chief witness in the case, 
was taken to the station with the others 
and will probably be placed under bonds 
to appear when wanted. 

The prisoners were handcuffed, while 
Mr. Monks was allowed to go to his 
home. The men were taken to station 1, 
where they were booked and given break- 
fast, following which they were escorted 
by a sergeant and a number of officers of 
the United States court, arraigned and 
held for further action. Lester Monks 
had returned at this time and was present 
with his father. 

Thomas Bram was arraigned on a three 
count complaint, charging him with 
the murder of Capt. C. I. Nash, his wife, 
Laura Nash and the second mate, August 
W. Brambury, with an axe on the vessel 
on the high seas on July 14. He pleaded 
not guilty toeach count. Hesaid he had 
no counsel but desired an attorney before 
he said more in the case. He was in- 
formed that he was entitled as a matter 
of legal right to a continuance of one day 
and said he would stand upon that right. 
Accordingly his case was continued and 
he was committed to the custody of the 
marshal without bail. Charles Brown was 
arraigned on a complaint like that on 
which Bram was arraigned. Brown also 
pleaded not guilty and his case was con. 
tinued. 

The eight witnesses, including Lester 
H. Monks, who were on the barkentine 
on the day of the murder, were then 
called to recognize for their appearance 
at the hearing Friday. Prosecuting 
Attorney Case stated to United States 
Commissioner Fiske, that in the case of 
Monks and Kline, the government would 
be satisfied with their own personal 
recognition without any surety, and the 
commissioner ordered accordingly. The 
remaining six witnesses were held in 
$100 each for their appearance. They 
were unable tofurnish bonds and were 
taken to the Charles street jail. 

Spencer, the ,colored steward, said 
“T do not think it fair for people 
to make so much talk about Monks 
navigating the ship into Halifax. All I 
have got to thank him for is that he 
loaned me his revolver. With that in 
my possession I was able to do a good 
deal. Monks had never been on board a 
ship before and he was sick when he 
came on board, and seasick after we got 
outside. The great wonder is that he 
was able to compose himself at all when 
he met the mate after leaving the cabin. 
I don’t want to say a great deal about 
this case at present, but there will be 
some interesting developments at the 
trial. I was about the only one Bram 
talked much to before the murder, and 
I believe it was all planned before hand. 
There are some things that will have to 
be explained in connection with Bram 
and Brown, to show that both did not 
know what was going to happen. We 
kept a close watch on the suspected men 
the next day, and there is another one of 
the sailors who may know something 
about the affair when he is made to 
testify. 

When I went to the little window in 
the cabin through which Brown claims 
to have seen the murders committed, I 
found the brass bar bent and the curtains 
drawn aside. Brown admitted having 
done this, and he left the wheel to do it. 
He could not see what went on in the 
cabin from where he stood at the wheel. 
I know myself sometimes when I wanted 
to see whether ‘The Missus’ was down 
there I had to put my face close to the 
glass before I could see anything. That 
night the light in the cabin was so dim, 
as it always was, that nobody could see 
down there unless they took particular 
pains to go to the window, push aside 
the curtain and look down. 

We kept close watch on the suspected 
men the next day, and there is another 
sailor who may know something about 
this affair when he is made to testify. 
This man was on watch below at the 
time. The nextday the passenger called 
my attention to the mate who took oc- 
casion to talk to this sailor through one 
of the windows of the house. As soon 
as I saw them I ran over and asked the 
mate what the matter was. He turned 
it off by saying the sailor asked him what 
was to be done. He took hold of him 
and they decided to put Brown in irons. 
I don’t believe that was the subject of 
their conversation at al]. I do not know 
what to think of that sailor, for he cer- 
tainly acted queerly. When he saw me 
with arevolver after the murder he shook 
like a leaf and seemed frightened to 
death.” The examination was continued 
to Friday. 





New South Wales has lost 9,500,000 
sheep by drouth. 


CITY NEWS. 

—How long is this close communion 
system at the public library to continue? 

—Work on the new piggery at the in- 
sane hospital is being rushed. 

—Rev. Mr. Cummings of the Methodist 
church is to have a vacation during the 
month of August. 

—The Augusta Base Ball Club con- 
tinues to keep its place—at the bottom of 
the list. Hooray! 

—Nathaniel Noyes & Son have the con- 
tract for building a $10,000 school house 
in the town of Turner. 

—Augusta has another physician. 
Now send along another lawyer, and we 
will be happy. 

—Don’t forget the great Barnum & 
Bailey show that comes here in all its 
splendor, Saturday of this week. 

—The members of St. Augustine's 
church will hold a four nights’ fair, 
some time during September or October. 
Various amusements will be presented. 

—The Universalist church is closed 
until September. The pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Hayden, will take his vacation at Ocean 
Point and elsewhere. 

—Mr. E. H. Jones, the gentlemanly 
janitor at the Court House, has returned 
from a three weeks’ sojourn at Ocean 
Point. 

—H. W. Bicknell, dealer in groceries, 
has assigned for the benefit of his credi- 
tors. His liabilities are some $2500. 
The assignment has been made to Mr. C. 
S. Hichborn. . 

—We have no doubt that after the 
Opera House block has been rebuilt, 
Chas. K. Partridge, ‘the old and reliable 
druggist,” will be found in the corner 
store, as usual. 

—Stand on the middle of the Kenne- 
bec bridge, and look up river or down 
river, and a sight will be revealed to the 
vision as beautiful as can be found after 
many weeks of travel. 

—Mr. P.S. Mooney, so long the ac- 
complished cutter at C. H. Nason’s es- 
tablishment, will next week return to 
his old position. His excellency as a 
cutter is everywhere conceded. 

—Mr. F. G. Kinsman has jugt returned 
from a pleasure and fishing trip to 
Moosehead Lake. We know that he 
caught some good trout, as we have 
tested a specimen. 

—Mrs. Hannah Robinson of this city, 
who is one hundred and one years of age, 
will to-day visit her grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Anna Sargent Hunt, at Lake Cobbossee- 
contee, where she will remain through 
August. 

—The Directors of the First National 
Bank have voted to grant a vacation to 
their efficient and faithful cashier, Mr. 
Chas. S. Hichborn, and he will spend the 
month of August in his cottage at Lake 
Cobbosseecontee. 

—Dr. Nancy T. Williams of this city 
started, Friday morning, for Europe, via 
Montreal. She goes to attend the Inter- 
national Congress of Homeopathy, which 
will be held in London the first week in 
August. 

—Sunday morning early, some one 
entered the house of Charles H. Davis, 
employed at the Insane Hospital, and 
stole $75 in cash. The thief got into the 
house through a window in the wood 
shed. 

—Sunday morning there was a blaze in 
the Atlantic Hose Company’s house, east 
side the river. Driver McDavid and his 
son came near being suffocated. The 
fire was extinguished without giving an 
alarm. Loss about $100. 

—As will be seen by an item else- 
where, Mr. Williams has made a modest 
bequest to the Lithgow Library. Now 
let other men of wealth, who are about 
making their wills, take pattern thereby 
—only make the bequest a little larger. 
It will take the income of many thou- 
sand dollars to carry on the library as it 
ought to be. 

—At a large caucus of the republicans 
of Augusta, assembled in the new City 
Hall, Thursday evening, William H. 
Williams and George E. Macomber were 
nominated by acclamation candidates for 
representatives to the legislature. 
Speeches for sound money were made 
by Hon. H. M. Heath, Hon. O. D. Baker, 


Lewis A. Burleigh, Esq., and F. L. 
Staples, Esq. Hon. J. H. Manley pre- 
sided. 


—Col. Haynes has begun to put the 
roof on the Opera House building, and 
will rapidly push the work of completing 
the stores in the first story and the offices 
in the second. The Opera House will be 
an after consideration, but we have no 
doubt this will come in due time, An- 
gusta needs and longs for a place of 
amusement and recreation, and there is 
no place on the street so available as 
this. 

—Ata recent meeting of the trustees 
of Cony High School, the following 
teachers were elected: Principal, A. H. 
Brainard; sub-principal, C. F. Cook; 
first assistant, Miss Alice Reynolds; 
second assistant, Miss Myrtice Cheney; 
third assistant, Miss Ethel E. Farr; fourth 
assistant, Miss Maud White. This adds 
another teacher to the board of instruc- 
tion. We understand that the salaries 
of all of the teachers have been cut 
down. 

—Mrs. Rachel A. Scoles, the widow of 
the late John Scoles, died on Friday last, 
at her home on Chapel street, at the age 
of 74 years. She was born in St. John, 
N. B., and lived many years in Augusta 
before moving to Massachusetts, where 
she resided 12 years. She returned, two 
years ago to Augusta, where she has 
since resided with her son and three 
daughters, who survive her. She was a 
lady of most estimable character, giving 
herself with great devotion to the wel- 
fare of her family. 

—An accideaot occurred Tuesday after- 
noon, about 4.15 o’clock, in the Opera 
house block, three men being more or 
less badly hurt. They fell with astaging 
a distance of 15 feet, the latter coming 
on top of them. No carelessness of con- 
struction caused the accident, the trouble 
being from an imperfect piece in the 
staging. George W. Fletcher, Charles 
Chase of Gardiner, and Redington P. 
Morton were the men injured. None, it 
is thought, will suffer dangerous in- 
juries, but were painfully hurt and bad- 
ly bruised by the fall. 

—Although the cautionary sign on the 
Kennebec bridge reads, ‘‘Five dollars fine 
for driving on this bridge faster than five 
miles an hour,” few persons govern 
themselves by it. A rigid enforcement 
of the rule we think would have a whole- 
some effect. Instead of five miles an 
hour, the prevailing rate of speed is cer- 
tainly ten miles, sensibly jarring the 
bridge, causing it to vibrate, and no 
doubt weakening the structure. Where 
is the person who desires to jeopardize 
the safety of this noble bridge? Let the 
city officials have a sharp eye out to this 





KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs 
—There are four cas he 
Pittston. 08 of diphtheria ig 
—Mr. C. W. Dilliningham 
dertaker in Winthrop, ie sold a: 4 
ness to Hiram C. Sinclair of that ries 
—Enos Floyd, son of Silas T. Flo : 
Winthrop Center, has returned on .@ 
from the West. Mr. Floyd has bee Visit 
over twenty years. "Bone 
—N. F. Jones, an employ< f : 
Central at Waterville, fell hem rr 
car in the yard at that station, Most 
night. The wheels passed Over the aa 
arm, between the elbow and shouldee™ 
—Mr. Young is turning out 
fine butter at his butter factory ne Ch 
ton. He finds ready market for all 
can make, which gves to show the . 
cellent quality of his butter. = 
—George Johnson was stuck and }; 
by a Maine Central freight train Mot 
morning near Abraham Rich’s ice ho : 
in Gardiner. He was trying to Cross th 
track in front of the engine. The ral 
road company was in no sense at blame. 
—News was received, Sunday ; 
lowell of the death of F. 0. ‘hee 
Utica, N. Y. Mr. Brown wa 
Hallowell, and there lived until he moved 
to Utica, some years ago. He Was 
brother of Charles A. Brown, and : 
erally well-known. = 
—The people in China are look; 
ward to the 7th of August, fer an 
day all owners of boats both great and 
small will indulge in a regatta. Suitable 
prizes will be awarded to the Winners. 
The Wiscasset & Quebec Railroad wij 
run an excursion from Wiscasset ang 4 
big crowd is assured. 
—The much talked of bridge between 


Fairfield and Benton was opened at 4.30 
P. M. Friday, for travel. As the first 
team crossed, the ferryboat which had 
done good service was strandad OD a rock 
Ferryman Brown fired a parting salute 
Large numbers crossed the bridge from 
both sides that night. 

—The wife of Mr. Henry P. Sawtelle 
of Oakland, while laboring under aber- 
ration of the mind last Tuesday morning 
took her youngest child, a little mon 
than one year of age, and wandered away 
from her house. Friends and neighboy 
joined in the search for the missing ong 
and they were found some sixty rod 
from the house in a cedar swamp. Mr 
Sawtelle was in a greatly fatigued cop. 
dition when found. 

—Mr. C. H. Stuart who has been x 
Pine Grove Stock Farm, Hallowell] 
Currier & Nelson, proprietors,—for the 
past three or four years gave up his po 
sition recently and has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Moody Stock Farm, (‘laj. 
mount, N. H. He will be greatly miss 
in this vicinity. He will be succeeds 
by Geo. Curtis of Dexter. Mr. (Cy. 
tis has been in the employ of Mr. Cy 
rier some two or three months. 


Brown 
8 born in 


—The large four masted schooner 
liam H. Clifford, Capt. W. F. Hardingy 
loading ice at the Independent Ice (oy 


houses ia Gardiner. Friday the Matel 
S. Harding and some men were on th 
wharf painting a boat, when Charis 
Pidgeon, a Norwegian, lost his balance 
and fell into the river. He came up once, 
gave one scream and asthe mate says 
“sunk like alogto the bottom.” The 
body was recovered in about an hou 
—The Kennebec county convention of 


the prohibition party was held at Gar. 
diner, Thursday. The nominations were 
Senators, J. E. Briggs of Winthrop; Rer 


J. H. Irvington, Clinton; J. M. L. Bates, 
Gardiner; clerk of courts, Prof. W.A 


Estes, Vassalboro; county attomey 
Henry Woodward, Winthrop; judge of 
probate, I. Warren Hawkes, Manchaster 
register of probate, E. L. Lincoln, Wayne 
sheriff, T. W. Langley, Sidney ; treasurer 
Capt. Ephraim Perry, Hallowell; county 


committee, E. L. Lincoln, A. H. Wilson, 
George P. Billings, J. J. Jones and W 
S. Thompson. In the evening a rally 
was held, which was addressed by W.5 
Thompson of Augusta, nominee for 
Congress, and Rev. A. 8. Ladd, D. 


candidate for Governor, made addresses 
—A rather painful accident befell C. J 
Smith, of Gardiner, Wednesday forenoon 


Mr. Smith came down town from bis 
home on Brunswick avenue, to calk the 
port holes of the two-masted schooner 





James A. Parsons, which is loading lum 
ber from H. W. Jewett’s mill for parties 
in New York. As the schooner was not 
ready, he was told to wait until after 
noon, and went down the main hate 
and then to the after hatch, where the 
captain was at work at one of the ports. 
While they were there talking, in some 
way the trunk tier on the port side, 
under the after hatch, tumbled over 
striking the captain on the legs, knock 
ing off the skin, and also hitting Mr 
Smith in sucha way as to break bis 
right hip. 

PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY 

Wills proved, approved and alloweé 
Of Jane W. Tilton of Randolph; Sewe 
W. Peaslee of Windsor appointed @ 
ecutor. Of Jerusha B, Elder; John4 


Reed of Windsor, appointed execulh 
Of L. Jane Gray of Windsor; Jasper 
Gray of Windsor, appointed executor 

George R. Brackett of Waterville, * 




















appointed Guardian of Eva, Chari 
Franklin and Lafayette Ronco of Water 
ville. 


ition 


The name of Adeline Blanche Dt 
of Chelsea, was changed to Adelist 
Blanche Townsend. 
In the Court of Insolvency discharg® 
were issued to Frank Talbot of Augusd 
George P. Freese of Waterville, and Jon! 
Gurney of Waterville. A petition 2” 
solvency was filed by Amos R. Saw 
of Sidney, and also by Wm. D. Bowler 
Augusta, F. A. Waldron was appol? 
Assignee on the estate of Louis oul 
of Waterville. 

The Sportsmen's Meeting. 
The annual outing of the Ma 
Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Associat® 
was held Wednesday at Mt. Kineo. 
the morning hours were devoted to 
lic exercises on the piazza of the ki 
House. Addresses on vital questi!” 
connected with fish and game intere 
were made by Hon. Llewellyn lowe 
ex-Gov. Davis, Senator Engel, Com™ 
sioner Carleton, Hon. J. F. Sprast) 
Judge Walton, E. M. Blanding . 
others. The meeting proved very ° 
teresting. _ 
After the meeting the associatio? | 
joyed an excursion on the lake. 
afternoon sports were held on 
in which guides contested in “ 
races and other sports. 


pe 














Governor Cleaves, accompanied % 
several State officials, had a most en}? 
able time, Tuesday. Leaving Augue 
at 8.30 o’clock in the morning, the part 
drove to Winthrop, where they wet 
met by L. T. Carleton, Elliott Wood 
Charles Wood, who acted as entertaine 
during the day. The steamer, “Litt 
Annie,” Captain Simon Davis, 
boarded and the party proceeded © 
Pinkham’s Point, where 4 fine , 
chowder, prepared by Deputy She' 
Wallace Berry and Augustus Cobb, 
served. Lots of perch and bass “= 
caught, the members of the party é 
ing for Augusta about 5 o'clock, 
most enjoyable day's outing. 

The summer idiot has begu® bis 


bic 
nual diversion of rocking the er 
is the usual preliminary to 4 


v 





matter, and gather in a few five dollar 
fines. 


the medical examiner. 
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yiems of Waine H 


a aster at Gilman. 
he Madison woolen mill has ; 
gall, but will run only four. 
a 


We Ae . Farrell of Knightvil 

Bawa oo ted a postal on ( 
ee and Bangor run. 

The fish market of M. B. King 

or, was broken into Thursday 
aod 8 small sum of money stolen. 
principal John R. Dunton of th 

n High school has resigned. 
sends taking up the study of law. 
saturday night Ben Collins, So: 

nty’s attorney, who left North . 
oe unceremoniously several week 
returned. 

patents have been granted to E 
q, Burrowes of Portland for a « 
side and to Robert P. Smith of 
fod for a guide for spring ac 

e8. 
= trustees of the Belfast Ho’ 
have transferred the property t 
holders of the first mortgage bo 
accordance with the vote of the 
polders J uly 7th. 

qTwo valuable oxen that were | 
ing on the farm of S. B. Drew in 
man were mired in a bog a few day 
and were obliged to remain ther 
death relieved their suffering. 

The tax rate for 1896 in Lewis 
$23 per $1000. The totals are: 
estate, $10,584,504; personal estate 

99,729. Total valuation, $12,25 
The number. of polls is 5661. 

Patrick Foley, a workman em 
on the foundation for the new Ca 
church on Mellen street, Portlan 
fered a serious sunstroke, Wedn 
and was taken to the Maine G 
Hospital. 

It was a yearling belonging to 
Williamson at Newry, that the 
tackled last week. It got away bu 
found a day or two after in si 
mangled condition that it had 
killed. 

A burglar Monday night enter 
Biddeford Journal office and obtai 
small amount of money by boring 
in a roll top desk belonging to the 
urer of the Biddeford and Saco 
railway. 

Col. L. H. Kendall has app: 
Painchaud’s Band, of Biddeforc 
First Regiment Band of the Main 
tional Guard. The organization 
mustered in Wednesday night in pr 
tion for the State muster. 

The shoe store of O. P. Gree 
Main street, Saco, was entered by 
lars early Wednesday morning. 
$75 worth of goods was selected 
the stock. Entrance was gained th: 
a rear window, by means of a | 
which they found in the vicinity. 

The coroner’s inquest on the de 
Fred Brown, the hermit who was r 
ly found in the woods with his t 
cut, and concerning whose death 
were rumors of foul play, was conc 
at Kennebunk, Tuesday. A _ verdi 
suicide was rendered. 

Mr. Frank Haskell, agent and tres 
of the Westbrook Manufacturing 
died suddenly at White's bridg 
Standish, Saturday. Mr. Haskel 
very well known in Cumberland co 
and was for some time president o 
Westbrook board of aldermen. 

Wednesday night William Walls 








Westbrook was shot through the c 
the leg by a tramp ona deserted 
near the Deering line, as he was rv 


Wallace ran toa 
boring house. He returned two 
before running. The night befo 
was robbed at the same spot. 

The adjourned meeting to orga 
board of trade at South Paris, was 
Wednesday evening and elected Ca; 
M. Bolster, president; A. T. C. Kin 
Judge George A. Wilson, vice pres’ 
Charles W. Bowker, secretary; | 
Dennison, treasurer. The charter 
bership was increased to fifty-four. 

Schooner Robert Dougherty arri\ 
Rockland Monday morning from 
Haven with the body of Captain | 
Low, who died suddenly sixty 
northeast of Cape Cod, apparent 
heart disease. He was sick but an 
and a half. His family, who are a 
gentville, have been notified. 

James Wells notified the Bidc 
police Sunday that he was robbed | 
day night of cash, checks and val 
aggregating $1,100. He claimed tl 
and Joseph Cobb of Windham, 
drinking together and he fell aslee] 
certain house in this city. Whe 
awoke Sunday morning his valuable 
Cobb were missing. 

Work has commenced upon the 
rior decorations of the Maine Centr 
stitute at Pittsfield. Several thor 
dollars will be expended in puttir 
galleries, new windows, new floors. 
into the large upper chapel so that i 
be used for the graduation exercis: 
the school. The money is being r 
among the alumni of the school. 


Albert: Lessar, a three-year déld s 
Richard Lessar, was playing on the 
between the rails at Skowhegan, ' 
the train due at that place at 10.33 0’ 
came along and ran over the child, k 
itinstantly. The affair occurred : 
50 rods from the west end of the rai 
bridge. The mother would have me 
Same fate, but she failed to reac! 
track in time before the train 
along. 

Oscar Hodgdon was at work for 
L.M. Burrington on his farm at 
Northport, Thursday afternoon, and 
hauling a load of pressed hay. . 
leaving the barn Mr. Hodgdon lig 
his pipe and afew minutes later f 
that his load was on fire. A. J. B 
man came along just then from or 
rection and Mr. Burrington from 
other, and they succeeded in saving 
team and a greater part of the hay. 

Several other sardine factories at L 
opened Tuesday, 28th, for the sea 
pack, the employés being satisfied 
the wages paid them last season. 
Ting are not plentiful yet, but it is 
pected when they are found in lk 
quantities or enough to make it an 
ject for opening, the factories in - 
Port will be ready for business, but 
question, whether the employés wi 
fin work at 95 prices has not yet 
settled. ‘ 

_ A Blue Hill dispatch says: Wiley | 
‘ng, a boy 14 years of age, committec 
cide Thursday night by blowing ou 
brains with ashot gun. The act 
most deliberately accomplished by 

ing the gun at the butt of a tree 

— placed on the stock, a stake d: 

’wnh, around which a string wa 
tached? to the trigger. The ‘ie 
- indfolded himself, lay down and p' 

string. The cause of the suicic 
not known. ; 

Mr. A. S. Spaulding, a clerk at 
portland post office performed an a 

*roism Friday morning in stoppi 
runaway horse on Portland street. 
Snimal was tearing along at a 
oe rate and was just about to 
- the sidewalk on which were playi 

— ~f ation, unconscious of | 

» When Mr. Spaulding jum 
the horse’s head and after okesd a 

rought him to a standstill. It w 

ve deed and Mr. Spaulding took 
to save the children 


ing from work. 


inj 
United States uty Marshal Sr 
has served a writ on officers o 
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ther of Charles A. Brown re . 
ly well-known. 4 gen. 
-The people in China are looki 
d to the 7th of August, for snl { 
all owners of boats both great —— 
ll will indulge in a regatta. Suitabl 
es will be awarded to the winners, 
) Wiscasset & Quebec Railroad will 
an excursion from Wiscasset and 
crowd is assured. . 
-The much talked of bridge 
‘field and Benton was sane na 
M. Friday, for travel. As the first 
n crossed, the ferryboat which hag 
e good service was strandad ona rock 
ryman Brown fired a parting salute 
ge numbers crossed the bridge from 
h sides that night. 
‘The wife of Mr. Henry P. Saw 
lakland, while hebesing undes bee 
on of the mind last Tuesday morning 
s her youngest child, a little mom 
n one year of age, and wandered awa 
n her house. Friends and neighbors 
ed in the search for the missing one 
they were found some sixty rods 
n the house in a cedar swamp. Mr, 
telle was ina greatly fatigued cop. 
on when found. 
-Mr. C. H. Stuart who has been at 
e Grove Stock Farm, Hallowell, 
rier & Nelson, proprietors,—for the 
i three or four years gave up his po. 
on recently and has accepted a posi. 
| at the Moody Stock Farm, Clair. 
int, N. H. He will be greatly misseq 
his vicinity. He will be succeeded 
Geo. Curtis of Dexter. Mr. Cw. 
has been in the employ of Mr, Cu. 
some two or three months. 
-The large four masted schooner Wi- 
1 H. Clifford, Capt. W. F. Harding,; 
ling ice at the Independent Ice Cox 
ses in Gardiner. Friday the Mate 
farding and some men were on th 
if painting a boat, when Charles 
geon, a Norwegian, lost his balance 
fell into the river. He came up once, 
e one scream and as the mate says, 
nk like alogto the bottom.” The 
y was recovered in about an hour. 
-The Kennebec county convention of 
prohibition party was held at Gar 
sr, Thursday. The nominations were 
ators, J. E. Briggs of Winthrop; Rev. 
i. Irvington, Clinton; J. M. L. Bates, 
diner; clerk of courts, Prof. W.A. 
e8, Vassalboro; county attorney, 
ry Woodward, Winthrop; judge 0 
bate, I. Warren Hawkes, Manchaster, 
ister of probate, E. L. Lincoln, Wayne; 
riff, T. W. Langley, Sidney; treasurer, 
t. Ephraim Perry, Hallowell; county 
:mittee, E. L. Lincoln, A. H. Wilson, 
rge P. Billings, J. J. Jones and W. 
Thompson. In the evening a rall 
} held, which was addressed by W. S. 
ympson of Augusta, nominee fo 
ress, and Rev. A. S. Ladd, D. D., 
didate for Governor, made addresses 
-A rather painful accident befell C. J 
ith, of Gardiner, Wednesday forenoon 
Smith came down town from h 
ne on Brunswick avenue, to calk the 
t holes of the two-masted schoonef 
nes A, Parsons, which is loading lum 
from H. W. Jewett’s mill for parties 
Yew York. As the schooner was not 
ly, he was told to wait until after 
n, and went down the main hatch 
‘then to the after hatch, where the 
tain was at work at one of the ports. 
ile they were there talking, in some 
; the trunk tier on the port side 
ler the after hatch, tumbled over 
king the captain on the legs, knock 
off the skin, and also hitting Mr 
ith in sucha way as to break bi 
it hip. 
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vtrms of Paine Hetvs. 


¢, M. Gilman has been appointed 
‘master at Gilman. 

The Madison woolen mill has started 
op agai, but will run only four days a 


eed J. Farrell of Knightville, has 

0 appointed a postal clerk on the 
Boston and Bangor run. 

The fish market of M. B. King & Co. 

or, was broken into Thursday night, 
god 3 small sum of money stolen. 
principal John R. Dunton of the Lew- 
ton High school has resigned. He in- 
nds taking up the study of law. 
saturday night Ben Collins, Somerset 
county's attorney, who left North Anson, 
® unceremoniously several weeks ago, 
returned. 

patents have been granted to Edward 
7, Burrowes of Portland for a curtain 
‘ide and to Robert P. Smith of Port- 
fod for a guide for spring actuated 
shades. 

The trustees of the Belfast Hotel Co. 
have transferred the property to the 
holders of the first mortgage bonds in 
accordance with the vote of the stock- 
holders July 7th. 

Two valuable oxen that were pastur- 
ing on the farm of S. B. Drewin Park- 
man were mired in a bog a few days ago, 
and were obliged to remain there until 
death relieved their suffering. 

The tax rate for 1896 in Lewiston is 
3 per $1000. The totals are: Real 
gstate, $10,584,504; personal estate, $1,- 
400,729. Total valuation, $12,284,233. 
The number. of polls is 5661. 

Patrick Foley, a workman employed 
on the foundation for the new Catholic 
church on Mellen street, Portland, suf- 
fered a serious sunstroke, Wednesday, 
and was taken to the Maine General 
Hospital. 

It was a yearling belonging to Dick 
Williamson at Newry, that the bear 
tackled last week. It got away but was 
found a day or two after in such a 
mangled condition that it had to be 
killed. 

A burglar Monday night entered the 
Biddeford Journal office and obtained a 
small amount of money by boring holes 
ina roll top desk belonging to the treas- 
urer of the Biddeford and Saco street 
railway. 

Col. L. H. Kendall has appointed 
Painchaud’s Band, of Biddeford, the 
First Regiment Band of the Maine Na- 
tional Guard. The organization was 
mustered in Wednesday night in prepara- 
tion for the State muster. 

The shoe store of O. P. Greene, on 
Main street, Saco, was entered by burg- 
lars early Wednesday morning. About 
$7} worth of goods was selected from 
the stock. Entrance was gained through 
a rear window, by means of a ladder 
shich they found in the vicinity. 

The coroner’s inquest on the death of 
Fred Brown, the hermit who was recent- 
lyfound in the woods with his throat 
cut, and concerning whose death there 
were rumors of foul play, was concluded 
at Kennebunk, Tuesday. A verdict of 
suicide was rendered. 

Mr. Frank Haskell, agent and treasurer 
of the Westbrook Manufacturing Co., 
died suddenly at White’s bridge in 
Standish, Saturday. Mr. Haskell was 
very well known in Cumberland county, 
and was for some time president of the 
Westbrook board of aldermen. 
Wednesday night William Wallace of 
Westbrook was shot through the calf of 
the leg by a tramp ona deserted street 
near the Deering line, as he was return- 
ing from work. Wallace ran to a neigh- 
boring house. He returned two shots 
before running. The night before he 
was robbed at the same spot. 

The adjourned meeting to organize a 
board of trade at South Paris, was held 
Wednesday evening and elected Capt. H. 
M. Bolster, president; A. T. C. King and 
Judge George A. Wilson, vice president; 
Charles W. Bowker, secretary; 
Dennison, treasurer. The charter mem- 
bership was increased to fifty-four. 


Schooner Robert Dougherty arrived at 
Rockland Monday morning from New 
Haven with the body of Captain Daniel 
Low, who died suddenly sixty miles 
northeast of Cape Cod, apparently of 
heart disease. He was sick but an hour 
and a half. His family, who are at Sar- 
gentville, have been notified. 

James Wells notified the Biddeford 
police Sunday that he was robbed Satur- 
day night of cash, checks and valuables 
aggregating $1,100. He claimed that he 
and Joseph Cobb of Windham, were 
drinking together and he fell asleep in a 
certain house in this city. When he 
awoke Sunday morning his valuables and 
Cobb were missing. 

Work has commenced upon the inte- 
tior decorations of the Maine Central In- 
stitute at Pittsfield. Several thousand 
dollars will be expended in putting in 
galleries, new windows, new floors, etc., 
into the large upper chapel so that it can 
be used for the graduation exercises of 
the school. The money is being raised 
among the alumni of the school. 


Albert: Lessar, a three-year dld son of 
Richard Lessar, was playing on the track 
between the rails at Skowhegan, when 
the train due at that place at 10.33 o’clock 
came along and ran over the child, killing 
itinstantly. The affair occurred about 
50 rods from the west end of the railroad 
bridge. The mother would have met the 
same fate, but she failed to reach the 
track in time before the train came 
along. 

Oscar Hodgdon was at work for Rev. 
L.M. Burrington on his farm at East 
Northport, Thursday afternoon, and was 
hauling a load of pressed hay. After 
leaving the barn Mr. Hodgdon lighted 

is pipe and a few minutes later found 
that his load was on fire. A. J. Harri- 
man came along just then from one di- 
tection and Mr. a from the 
other, and they succeeded in saving the 
‘eam and a greater part of the hay. 

Several other sardine factories at Lubec 
opened Tuesday, 28th, for the season’s 
pack, the employés being satisfied with 
the wages paid them last season. Her- 
ning are not plentiful yet, but itis ex- 
pected when they are found in larger 
(uantities or enough to make it an ob- 
ject for opening, the factories in East- 
Port will be ready for business, but the 
question, whether the employés will be- 
gin work at 95 prices has not yet been 
Settled. 

_ A Blue Hill dispatch says: Wiley Hard- 
‘ng, a boy 14 years of age, committed sui- 
tide Thursday night by blowing out his 
brains with a shot gun. The act was 
Rost deliberately accomplished by plac- 
‘ng the gun at the butt of atree with 
— placed on the stock, a stake driven 

°wn,, around which a string was at- 
tached to the trigger. The boy then 
thadfolded himself, lay down and pulled 

string. The cause of the suicide is 
tot known. ; 
pet. A. S. Spaulding, a clerk at the 
hartland post office performed an act of 
me Friday morning in stopping a 
— horse on Portland street. The 
— was tearing along at a furi- 
yay and was just about to take 
o © sidewalk on which were playing a 
— .f —*. macoumiens of their 
» when Mr. Spaulding jumped to 
te bore 8 head and after a hard struggle 
ught him to a standstill. It was a 
i, = — —- took des- 
ces to save the 
being injured dren from 





United States De: 
puty Marshal Smith 
has served a writ on officers of the 





That 


Tired Feeling 


Makes you seem “all broken up,” with- 
out life, ambition, energy or appetite. 
It is often the forerunner of serious ill- 
ness, or the accompaniment of nervous 
troubles. It is a positive proof of thin, 
weak, impure blood; for, if the blood is 
rich, red, vitalized and vigorous, it im- 
parts life and energy to every nerve, 
organ and tissue of the body. The 
necessity of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for that tired feeling is therefore apparent 
to every one, and the good it will do you 
is equally beyond question. Remember 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


. cure liver ills, 

Hood’s Pills easy to wee eee 
Farmington Village corporation, citing 
them to appear before the United States 
Circuit court at Portland, Sept. 23, and 
answer to the suit of Edward A. Clark of 
Boston, for $10,000. This is another 
chapter in the celebrated bond case 
growing out of the extention of the rail- 
road from West Farmington to this vil- 
lage, about 1870. The bonds then issued 
by the village Corporation have never 
been paid on account of the injunction 
soon after granted by the Supreme court 
of Maine. 

Tuesday afternoon George Young shot 
and killed Nettie Godfrey at the latter’s 
house on Federal street in Portland, and 
then shot himself. Both died instantly. 
The Godfrey woman kept a disreputable 
house, and Young lived with her. They 
had been quarrelling for two or three 
days. The shooting was the result of 
rum and jealousy. The police had made 
a seizure of liquor at the Godfrey 
woman’s house Monday night and or- 
dered her out of town. The coroner 
decided that no inquest was necessary. 
Young was 40 years old and the Godfrey 
woman 30. 

The crew of the schooner, Prentice 
Boys, Capt. Horace M. Johnson, of An- 
apolis, N.S., reached Portland Friday 
morning and reported the loss of their 
vessel in a storm off Schoodic point 
early Tuesday morning. The Prentice 
Boys left Anapolis Wednesday night, 
July 15,ina heavy fog and southeast 
winds with rain. About midnight of 
the 19th the schooner ran into the high 
reefs off Schoodic point and the crew 
saw immediately that she was lost. The 
escape of the men from the doomed ves- 
sel was almost miraculous. Their only 
hope was to leap from the boat to a flat 
rock which projected from the water. 
They had not left the boat ten minutes 
before she was in pieces. Without suf- 
ficient covering or anything to eat, the 
men remained on the rock until day- 
light, when they crawled over the rocks 
to the island. After hours of searching 
and almost exhausted, they found a 
lone fisherman who gave them food and 
clothes. After resting for a day they 
proceeded to Winter Harbor and thence 
to Portland. 














GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Mr. A. Burke of Monson writes: 
Mr. Editor: Bingham Grange is on the 
up grade. At the regular meeting last 


Saturday the first and second degrees 
were conferred on three candidates, and 
at the last meeting before five candidates 
received the third and fourth degrees. 
—Georges River Grange, Liberty, is 
rapidly.increasing its membership. Over 
30 members have been initiated lately, 
and applications for membership are 
being received at every meeting. 
—Penobscot County Pomona held a 
midsummer session with Enterprise 
Grange of Orrington, on Saturday, 


Worthy Master Gregory presiding. The|i 


address of welcome was given by J. 
W. Phillip, and the response by Sister 
Valentine of Riverside grange. The rest 
of the forenoon was occupied by 
the regular business. Dinner was 
served by the ladies, after which the 
committee on programme for August, 
reported and a class of three, were in- 
structed in the fifth degree. The ques- 
tion for discussion was “The Work of 
the grange, of What Does it Consist? Is 
it Social, Is it Educational, Is it Finan- 
cial, Is it Leadership?’ Bros. Gregory, 
Boardman, Staples, York and Smith 
spoke on the question. Lemonade was 
served during the remarks. A rising 
vote of thanks was tendered to Enter- 
prise Grange for its hospitality. The 
next meeting of Penobscot Pomona will 
be held with Dexter Grange, Aug, 22. 





Terrific Wind Storm. 

A terrific wind storm, accompanied by 
rain, swept over Columbus, O., and vicin- 
ity, Monday night. The roof was blown 
off Wirthwein’s Hall, a five-story brick 
building on High and Mound streets. 
Chimneys were blown off and shade trees 
upturned in all parts of the city. The 
roof and top story were blown off Brown’s 
Novelty Iron Works. Stillwegen’s tan- 
nery in South Columbus was unroofed 
and the fourth story of S. M. Baker’s art 
gallery at High and State streets, demol- 
ished. 

News from the surrounding country is 
to the effect that many barns and houses 
have been destroyed or badly damaged. 
No loss of life is reported so far. 

A special from Delaware, Ohio, says 
the storm there twisted the tower of St. 
Mary’s Catholic church upon its base. 
The large cross at the apex fell, cutting 
a great hole inthe roof of the audito- 
rium. Lightning burned out the street 
car trolley system and the wind snapped 
the telegraph poles, cutting the city off 
from communication. 

At Delphose the Northern Ohio Rail- 
road shops were unroofed, and Scott’s 
paper mill almost completely destroyed. 
A corner was torn from the Phelan Hotel 
and bricks blown down across the street, 
breaking heavy glass-plate fronts. Sev- 
eral people were injured by flying debris, 
but none fatally. 

Vanwart reports the worst storm in 
years. Rain came down in torrents. A 
brick church, school house and several 
large barns in Ridge township were de- 
molished. The roof of the First Nation- 
al Bank building was blown off. Oats 
and wheat are swimming in lakes of 
water, while corn lies flat on the ground. 
The loss is about $400,000. Hundreds 
of derricks in the Lima oil region were 
destroyed and the rain did much dam- 
age to crops. 


An immense cloud burst swept a por- 
tion of Golden, Col., away shortly after 
six, Friday night. The loss of life is va- 
riously estimated from ten to fifty. 








NATIONAL CONVENTION OF POPULISTS. 


The populists of the country assembled 
in National Convention at St. Louis, 
Wednesday. Gov. Stone delivered an 
address of welcome. Hon. Ignatius Don- 
nelly responded. Chairman Taubeneck 
introduced as temporary chairman of the 
convention, Senator Marion Butler, of 
North Carolina, who was received with 
three cheers, which he characterized as 
a “cyclone of patriotism.” 

Congressman Howard of Alabama, who 
once introduced a resolution in Congress 
to impeach President Cleveland, spoke. 
He made a bitter attack upon the Demo- 
cratic party and advocated standing on 
an independent ticket. 

He was followed by other speakers 
who urged standing for the People’s 
party issue, first and last and all thetime. 

On Thursday, the “Middle of the Road”’ 
men (who are in favor of a separate and 
distinct ticket) were very much in evi- 
dence. There was sharp discussion be- 
tween the Bryan and anti-Bryan forces. 

In the afternoon great opposition was 
developed to Butler, the chairman, and 
Senator Allen was chosen pernament 
chairman. Allen is pronounced for the 
candidacy of Bryan. 

The minority presented the name of 
James E. Campion of Maine, as per- 
manent chairman, but he was defeated. 

On Friday, after along and tumultu- 
ous session lasting past midnight, the 
Populist convention, going at the nomi- 
nations backwards, turned down Arthur 
Sewall of Maine as candidate for Vice 
President, and nominated the ex-Popu- 
list Congressman from Georgia, Thomas 
Watson. 

One of the most bitter speeches de- 
nouncing Sewall was made by L. C. 
Bateman, Populist candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Maine. 

The dispatches say Bryan has tele- 
graphed he will not accept a nomination 
unless Sewall is also named, although 
nothing has lately been said about it. 

The “middle of the road” men ap- 
peared to be entirely} demoralized by 
their crushing defeat of Thursday, ad- 
mitting that the nomination of Bryan 
was a foregone conclusion. 

The platform reported by the commit- 
tee was adopted. 

The platform demands that the na- 
tional money be safe and sound, be 
issued by the general government only, 
to be full legal tender for all debts pub- 
lic and private. 

For the free and unrestricted coinage 
of silver and gold at 16 tol without 
waiting the consent of foreign nations, 
and to increase the volume of the circu- 
lating medium to an amount sufficient 
to meet the demands of business and 
population, and to restore a just level of 
prices of labor and production. 

That no more bonds be issued except 
by specific act of Congress, and that the 
government in payment of its obliga- 
tions shall use the option as to the kind 
of lawful money in which they are to be 
paid. 

It also calls: 

For a graduated income tax; establish- 
ment of postal savings banks; govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and tele- 
graphs; that the foreclosure of existing 
liens of the United States on Pacific 
railroads, should at once follow the de- 
fault in payment by the debtor; enforce- 
ment of the existing laws applicable to 
these roads; prohibition of private and 
monopoly and alien ownership; legisla- 
tion by Congress which will enforce the 
exception of mineral land from land 
grants; that bona fide settlers on all pub- 
lic lands be granted free homes as pro- 
vided in the National Homestead law, 
and that all lands not now patented 
come under this head, and favors a sys- 
tem of direct legislation through initia- 
tive and referendum under proper safe- 
guards; demands the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President and United 
States Senators bya direct vote of the 
people; declares that the United States 
should recognize Cuba as a free and in- 
dependent State; favors home rule in 
territories and the early admission of 
the territories as States; declares all 
public salaries should be made to cor- 
respond to the price of labor and its 
products; that in times of great indus- 
trial depression idle labor should be em- 
ployed on public works as far as _practi- 
cable, and calls for legislation prevent- 
ves the courts imprisoning citizens for 
indirect contempt and ruling them by 
injunctions; favors just pensions; de- 
clares it the duty of the several State 
legislatures to take such action as will 
secure full, free and fair ballot and an 
honest count. 

When it came to the nomination of 
candidate for Vice President, that ques- 
tion being taken up first, Arthur 
Sewall was denounced asa millionaire, 
banker and railroad magnate. Balloting 
proceeded, but after a while the rules 
were suspended and Thomas Watson of 
Georgia was nominated by acclamation. 

The final session of the convention 
was held Saturday, the sole remaining 
duty being to nominate a candidate for 
President. It was a foregone conclusion 
that Bryan would be the man, and that 
was the result, he receiving 1042 votes 
to 321 for Col. S. M. Norton of Illinois. 
The convention then adjourned amid 
great enthusiasm. 


THE SILVERITES IN CONVENTION. 


The national silver party assembled at 
St. Louis on Wednesday, for the purpose 
of holding their national convention. 
They metin Grand Music Hall, an ele- 
gant and well appointed building. J. J. 
Mott, chairman of the national commit- 
tee, called the convention to order. 
Prayer was offered, after which Miss 
Lillie B. Pierce of St. Louis read the 
Declaration of Independence. Francis 
G. Newlands of Nevada was made tem- 
porary chairman. The committee on 
credentials reported that there were no 
contests and approved the credentials of 
all delegates. The committee on perma- 
nent organization recommended that W. 
P. St. John of New York be selected for 
permanent chairman, and the report 
was accepted. 

On Thursday, the committee on reso- 
lutions repo a series. They take 
the ground that the paramount issue at 
this time in the United States is in- 
disputably the money. It is between 
the British gold standard, gold bonds 
and bank currency on one side, and the 
bi-metallic standard, no bonds, govern- 
ment currency (and American policy) on 
the other. On this issue they declare 
themselves to be in favor of a distinctive 
American financial system. They are 
unalterably opposed tothe single gold 
standard, and believe in the ratio 
of 16 to 1, silver coin to be of full 
legal tender, equally with gold, 
for all debts and dues, public and 
private. They are unalterably op- 

to the issue by the United States 
of interest bearing bonds in time of 
peace, and denounce as a blunder worse 
than a crime the present treasury policy 
concurred in by the Republican House, 
of plunging the country into debt by 
hundreds of millions in the vain attempt 
to maintain the old standard by borrow- 
ing gold. They call upon the people of 
the country to postpone for the time the 
consideration of all other questions, 
until the financial question is forever 
settled. 

The resolutions close as follows: 
Chicago convention embodied in the nancia 
Pp of its platform the principles oppae 


latform of the American bi-me- 
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THE GOLD CLARION. 


% ESTABLISHED 1839. 
O INCORPORATED 1894. 





CLARION ! 


WOOD & BISHOP CO., Bangor, Maine, 


LARION RANCES AND STOVE 


NOT ONE U 


Range or Stove - 
is sold thatis not Vv 
WARRANTED. E 


Think of the nevsanea 
in use and ask your dealer 
about them. If hedoes not B 
have them write to the oO 
manufacturers. D 








an, of 


convention nominate William. J. B: 
Arthur wall, 


Nebraska, for President and 
of Maine, for Vice President. 


On Friday, in accordance with the last 
resolution, the convention proceeded to 
the nomination of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

The nomination of Bryan and Sewall 
was made by acclamation. 

The announcement by the chair was 
followed by a great wave of enthusiasm, 
carrying the delegates into chairs with 
umbrellas, hats, handkerchiefs in the 
air. A large picture of Bryan was placed 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—John M. Dow of Brooks, 82 years old, 
while a crew of men were getting in his 
hay crop, took his scythe and showed the 
boys how to mow. He did the work well 
and surprised them with his skill. Like 
the other old men of to-day he learned to 
mow by hand when a boy, something 
that many of the young men of to-day 
know little about. 

—The Twitchell-Champlin Co. began 
canning peas at their Waldoboro factory, 


in front of the chairman's desk together | 1uesday. They are not working full 


with a silk flag. This increased the tu-|‘!™e at present, but next week the 


mult and it rose to its highest pitch | 
when Miss Lillie Pierce the elocutionist 
seized the large yellow banner of the 
California Bi-Metallic~ league and 
marched round the hall followed by the 
delegates in file. All the while the band 
played Hail Columbia and Yankee 
Doodle, and finally Miss Pierce took the 
stage and a striking tableau was formed, 
she making the central figure with 
Bryan’s picture for the background and | 
flags and banners at the side while she 
held aloft in her fingers a silver dollar. 

A committee of one from each delega- 
tion was named to notify the candidates 
of their nomination. 


Mr. Pace of Nebraska moved it is the fn . 


sense of the convention that Mr. Sewall | 


should come West and Mr. Bryan and; x, 


he should receive the notification of | 
their nomination by the convention at | 


Mr. Bryan’s’ home in Lincoln, Neb.,| N° 19’ $3 


and this was carried. The convention | 





factory will present a busy appearance. 
About twenty-five hands are employed. 
The grade of peas put on the market by 
the above company is equal to any and 
superior to most of the brands. 

—The following is the official pro- 
gramme of the trotting, pacing and run- 
ning races at the Eastern Fair, the man- 
agement reserving the right to changé 
this order if desirable: 

Tuesday, Aug. 25. 





No. 1, $200, green horse class, trot and pace. 
No. 2, $300, 2.21 class, trot and pace. 
No. 3, $200, running race, 1 mile. 
Wednesday, Aug. 26, 
No. 4, $250, 2.40 class, trot. \ 
No. 5, $250, running race, 1% mile. 
No. 6, $400, 2.17 class, trot and pace. 
‘ 


: $150, running race, 4 mile. 
Thursday, Aug. 27. 

. 8, $300, 2.29 class, trot and pace. 

. 9, $300, running race, 1% mile. 

. 10, $300, 2.19 class, trot and pace. 

0. 11, $200, running race, %4 mile. 

00, 2.23 class trot and pace. 
Friday, Aug. 28. 


then adjourned sine die. | No. 13, $300, 2.26 class, trot and pace. 
| No. 14, $200, running race, 1 mile. 
Threw Away a Fortune. | No, 16, $200, 2.34 class, trot. 


. 16, $150, running race, half mile conso- 


No 
The little town of Digby, N. S., is very | lation for horses which have not won either a 


much excited at present over the finding 


| first or second money. 
, .©| Entries close August 22. 
of some ambegris by Mr. Isaiah King- | 


—Mrs. Eugene Hale is encouraging 


horn, a fisherman who lives in Granville, | home industry in Hancock county this 


a small village across the river from 
Digby. Mr. Kinghorn was in conversa- 
tion with a St. John Telégraph reporter 
and told the story of his find. He had 
been rowing along the bay shore at Gran- 
ville in his boat one day last week, and 
noticed some “‘stuff’’ floating on the 
water. It looked to him like tallow. 
He took it into his boat and rowed to 
his home at Granville, where he tried to 
boil it down to make soft soap. Failing 
to do so he threw the remainder of the 
supposed tallow away. He had about 
100 pounds of the material in all, he esti- 
mates, and had only kept six pounds of | 
it after the rest had been destroyed. He| 
was told that it was a very valuable 
article, and in consequence he brought a/| 
sample to St. John, where it was shown | 
to a druggist, who offered for it a price 
which by no means approached its| 
value. | 

Mr. Kinghorn went back to Digby by 
the steamer Prince Rupert and took the | 





summer, by offering special prizes of $5 
for the best patchwork quilt, $3 for the 
prettiest worsted hood, either knitted or 
crocheted, $5 for the bureau cover and 
pin cushion to match, showing best work, 
to be contested for at the Hancock 
county fair, this fall. 

—Topsham has several boy farmers, 
who ought to receive honorable mention. 
We have seen the fine display of boys’ 
crops at the Sagadahoc county fair ex- 
hibited by Ralph Patten, Arthur Edge- 
comb, Harry Edgecomb and Lionel Shaw 
all of which were awarded premiums. 
These boys are still farming, and two 
more of Oak Hill’s bright, smart boys 
are added to their number, Master John 
and Willie Graves, River View farm. 
Their crops all show good faithful work 


jwhich would do credit to boys many 


years their senior. 

—E. E. Hardy of Apple Ridge Farm, 
East Wilton, besides sending us a nice pho- 
tograph of one of his orchards in bloom, 
writes: ‘‘This is a fair sample of it as 
every tree that was large enough was a 
mass of blossoms and there is fruit on 
them now to match; they are perfectly 
loaded with smooth, handsome fruit. 


ambegris to a local druggist who, after | The most of this section is in for a good 


close examination, identified it and on/| crop, I think above an average. 


looking up the price list found that it | 
was worth $3 per ounce. The fisher- | 
man’s feelings can be imagined when he 


I have 
about 1500 trees.”’ 


—The Cumberland County Agricul- 


jtural and Horticultural Society have 
| issued the premium list for their seventh 


learned that he had wasted about 94| annual fair, which will be held at Gorham 
pounds of the ambegris which, had he | on September 8th—10th. 


kept it, would have brought him for the 


—The 19th annual fair of the Ossipee 


lot $56,000. As it is he only has left | Valley Union Agricultural Association 


about six pounds which will bring him | 


| will be held at Cornish, August 25, 26 
and 27, The trotting purses aggregate 


when sold the sum of $3660. | $1200. First day, 3-minute class, trot or 


Mr. Kinghorn left a small piece with 
the druggist, which weighs about 11¢ 
ounces, and the latter will conduct the 
sale of the six pounds. The same which 
was shown to the Telegraph reporter at 


the drug store was broken from a lump | 


weighing 42 pounds, 








It resembles a| 
piece of tallow very much. Ambegris is| haying in earnest. 


pace, $200; 2.34 class, trot or pace, $200. 
Second day, 2.38 class, trot or pace, $200; 
2.20 class, trotor pace, $200. Third day, 
| 2.29 class, trot or pace, $200; 2.45 class, 


; trot or pace, $200. 


The farmers in this vicinity have began 
Many report not 


a solid fatty substance, of a dull grey | nearly so much grass as last season, while 
color, the shades being variegated like | others report lots heavier yield than last 
marble and possesses a peculiar sweet! year.—The potatoes are making a grand 


earthy odor. 
formed in the intestines of the spermaceti 
whale, and is generally found floating on 


It is a morbid secretion | Showing, early planted are very heavily 
| 


| blossomed, which until last year, has 
| signally failed of but scattering blossoms 
for some years back. Your correspon- 


the seashore and in lumps weighing | dent used them from the garden last 
from one-half an ounce to 100 pounds, | week, which were of good size, and in 


The sample is stillin the hands of the 
Digby druggist and will probably be} 
sent to the States, where a deal will be | 
made for the whole. It is needless to} 
say that Mr. Kinghorn, who was so0| 


| 


lucky in making the find, is being con- | 


cooking cracked their coats, quite dry 
and mealy.—The railroad workers are 
making a good showing in tke grading, 
but being disappointed in not receiving 
the rails on time, the work is very much 
retarded.—_The new buildings being 


|erected in the village and vicinity are 


pushing on to completion as rapidly as 


gratulated from all quarters upon his | possible; all are neat and tasty, but the 


rapid rise on the road to wealth. 


Maine Jaw-Crackers. 
The Maine Dental Association held its | 
final session in Portland, Wednesday | 
morning. Papers were read by Dr. | 
Fales of Waterville on filling bicuspids | 
and molars, by Dr. H. A. Kelley of Port- | 
land, on what dentistry owes the people, | 
and by Dr. J. A. Spaulding of Portland | 
on relations between dentists and opti- | 
cians. 

The following officers were elected: | 
President, F. A. Burnham, Saco; Vice | 
President, Geo. O. Mitchell, Bucksport; | 
Secretary, A. M. Haskell, Brunswick; 
Treasurer, E. J. Roberts, Augusta; Li-| 
brarian, E. Bacon, Portland; Executive | 
Committee, F. W. Rafter, Gardiner, H. | 
A. Kelley, Portland, I. Strickland, Ban- | 
gor, F. H. Moore, Calais, F. H. Fales, | 
Waterville. | 

The next meeting will be held in Gar- 
diner. 








A leather merchant of Leeds, England, | 
who has been traveling extensively in| 
this country, writes to his home paper | 
that the American working class are su- | 
perior in every way to the working | 
people of England or of any part of) 
Europe, superior in dress and living, | 
and more intelligent. This fact is so} 


modern styles of some of them are very 
attractive.—The thorough renovation of 
the Congregational church when com- 
pleted will be much more satisfactory 
and convenient as well as much prettier 
than before.—Mrs. Stubbs and daughter 
who had the runaway accident a short 
time ago are doing nicely, Mrs. Stubbs 
having a rib started or broken in the 
melee.—The Messrs. Gardner are to put 
in a last block shed a hundred feet long, 
very soon. These gentlemen are smart, 
enterprising men, who have not hoarded 
their money, but kept it in circulation, 
in all branches of business in which there 
were facilities for carrying it on. Mr. 
Gardner a few days ago sold a nice pair 
of horses. 





Brunswick Locals. 

Joseph B. Rue of Waterville, a brake- 
man on the 11 A. M. freight train, was 
instantly killed Monday, by falling be- 
tween two lumber loaded cars approach- 
ing our station. His skull was crushed 
and a leg and arm broken. He leaves 
a widow and two children. 

Josiah Getchell, aged 60 years, died 
on Sunday evening after a lingering sick- 
ness. He was a member of the first 
Maine cavalry in the late civil war, and 
a brave and trusty soldier, having been 
employed many times in conveying dis- 
patches between the different army 


apparent that it is strange it should be | °°™P*- 


Blueberries are so abundant on our 


disputed. | Plains that they are selling for 5. cents a 


H. M. Heath, President of the Maine) 





quart. 





State Bar Association, has appointed | Without doubt, the most attractive 
Hon. Orville D. Baker, Hon. Charles F. | feature at the Eastern Maine Fair in 
Libby and Col. Joseph B. Peaks as dele- | Bangor will be the Southern Department, 
gates to the meeting of the American| which will consist of more than five 
Bar Association to be held at Saratoga | thousand distinct specimens, including 


. | Springs, August 19th, 20th and 2ist. the matured cottom arranged to repre- 


Lord Chief Justice of England will) sent a field of cotton just as it grows 





deliver an address on the 20th. 


“| down South. 





Communications. 
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moor Farm. The dam of “Duke of Allen 
Farm” is Sheldon Lassie, with record of 
8313 Ibs. of milk in a year that tested 6 
per cent. by the Babcock tester. Dell 
Dee is another of the good ones on this 
farm, sired by Romeo De Bonair, for- 
merly at Broodmoor Farm, with 624¢ per 
cent. St. Lambert blood. Her dam was 
Ret of Broadmoor. Three of the cows 
on this farm are daughters of Exile of 
St. Lambert. From Jan. Ist to July lst, 
15244¢ lbs. of butter has been made, mar- 
keted in Portland. 

Geo. A. Fogg, Freeport, still has the 
French Coach stallion Saint So, imported 
by Smiths & Powell, a fine looking and 
acting horse, with extra good knee ac- 
tion, standing about 16 hands. Mr. 
Fogg is practicing on the suggestion of 
the Horse Department of the Maine 
Farmer, that good horses are to be 
higher in the future. Five mares were 
bred to Saint So last season, and good 
judges say the colts are a remarkably 
fine lot. 

Probably no town in the State can com- 
pare with Cape Elizabeth in the produc- 
tion of garden truck, etc. W. J. Max- 
well has harvested about 6000 boxes of 
strawberries the present season. In 
three days 2000 boxes were marketed in 
Portland. A one-horse load brought $96. 
Mr. Maxwell has ten acres in cabbages, 
about the usual amount. 

C. F. Jordan & Brother have ten acres 
in peas, from which they expect to har- 
vest from 1000 to 1200 bushels. 

There are not as many nice oxen in 
Cumberland county as in former years, 
but still there are some good ones. 
Oscar Rolfe, Deering, has some in prepa- 
ration for the fairs. His “‘beef oxen”’ 
are very fat, 844 feet in the line, and will 
be hard ones to beat. Besides several 
pairs of working oxen, he hasa very nice 
pair of two years old steers nearly 71¢ 
feet in the line. 

S. Tracy, Deering, also has a very nice 
team. He has a pair of Hereford grade, 
4 years old, 7 feet, 5 inches, and a pair of 
3 years old, very nice ones, twins, recent- 
ly bought of Columbus Hilton, Starks; 
one of them, said to be pure bred Here- 
ford, something better than 71¢ feet in 
the line. xX. Y. Z. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BEES, BIRDS AND TREES. 


BY REV. C. M. HERRING. 

The man is fortunate who has a home 
of his own, a patch of land, fruit trees, 
vines, garden, bees and a flock of birds. 
Such is my home in Brunswick village. 
It is occupied, covered and surrounded 
by 40 fruit trees, 10 grape vines, small 
fruits, vegetable garden, 11 stands of 
bees, and a flock of birds. The birds 
are a mystery to me. I never saw the 
like before. They are smaller than the 
English sparrow, of quick motion, of 
long, sharp bill, of varied and beautiful 
colors. Some are brown, some are yel- 
low, some are streakea and spotted with 
golden colors, and some resemble the old 
fashioned ground sparrow. From early 
spring till now, they have made my 
grounds their home, and it has been their 
constant daily work to scan every tree 
and vine, and also care for my vegetable 
garden as well. All insects and flies (ex- 
cept the potato bug) are devoured day 
by day. 

They work in profound silence, as if 
their song might frighten away their 
prey. How long they will stay with me 
and what effect their work will have on 
my fruit, are questions of profound anx- 
iety. Already one thing is sure—the 
little striped bug that devours the squash 
vines has done meno harm this year. 
My hope is that the multitude of vegeta- 
ble and fruit enemies have been bafiled. 
My fruit trees are doing fairly well; but 
not so well as promised by fruit blossoms. 

My bees are improving on the abundant 
crop of white clover. They have been 
building up fast, swarming as much as 


desired, and putting in honey to the sat- | ‘ 


isfaction of all concerned. The average 
yield, up to this time in my own apiary, 
is about 35 Ibs. of honey to the colony, 
which we hope may be much increased 
as the season goes on. Strange farmers 
will let the sweetest product of the soil 
go to waste. 

But I write more especially to awaken 
discussion about these wonderful birds. 
Who can tell us what they are, how ex- 
tensively they exist, and what will be the 
result of their work? 





‘IVY POISON. 


Editor Maine Farmer: Here is a re- 
ceipt which I wish you would publish for 
the benefit of all who suffer from Ivy 
Poison. Having used it on myself and 
others, I know it will cure when every- 
thing else fails, as I have tried all the 
kinds that a doctor or an old woman 
could hatch up. The first and main point 
is to keep thoroughly clean by the use of 
soap and water. Next pour boiling water 
on hemlock bark and steep it very strong, 
bathing the parts afflicted frequently 
with this liquor which will soon tan or 
dry the sores up. In case the hemlock 
bark cannot be obtained dissolve alum in 
water (quite strong) and use as a wash. 
A few applications of this will cook your 
poison. A SUFFERER. 





Woodland, in Aroostook county, can 
boast a genius in the person of Wiley 
Marjison. He has the most unique thing 
in the way of atoy we have ever seen. 
After witnessing the balloon ascension at 
Caribou, he went home, and after patient 
effort succeeded in making a neat imita- 
tion of a parachute. He has the figure 
of aman attached toacloth parachute 
and this he ties to his kite, staying by a 
loosely tied knot, and sendsitup. When 
it has reached asuflicient height, he jerks 
the string and then the toy man drops 
about a hundred feet, when the para- 
chute opens and comes gracefully down. 
The toy is a source of great amusement 
to Master Marjison and his friends. 





It is doubtful if any city in Maine has 
made more or greater improvements 
within the past dozen years than Rock- 
land. Within that period they have put 
in paving, sewage, anew water system, 
the Limerock Railroad, the electric rail- 
road, electric lights and many other 
things greatly to their credit. 
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This means almost free 
clothing. 


Cet Your 
Cash Ready. 


Our mark down sale of 
broken lots has astonished 
clothing buyers. 

Such values we never 
have shown before. Econ- 
omy and good judgment 
suggest that you take ad- 

antage of it. 


V 

$ 2.50 & 3 Trousers now $1.50 
3 Riieteoaiee 
10.00 & 12 Suits “ G&7, 


Equal reduction in Boys 
and Children’s clothing. 


CHAS. H. NASON, 


The Clothier, 
1 & 2 Allen's Bidg., - Augusta, Maine. 
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™ “NEW ERA” 


Threshing Macie 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD! 
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@The “NEW ERA” Threshing Ma- 
chine is an entirely new departure 
from any in use. Was thoroughly 
tested last summer, and is the most 
»erfect thresher ever puton the mar- 
ket. Will clean any kind of grain in 








any condition, wet, or dry, or green— 
no matter how dusty it is, or foul 
rasses or weeds it may contain. We 
ully guarantee it todo perfect work. 
Will not waste or blow over a particle. 
Has no gears. The “NEW ERA” 

a perfect End Shake Shoe. It is the 
lightest and _ stillest running, in the 
market. Will run with one-third less 
power than those we have formerly 
made, thereby doing more and better 
work. Together with our New Steel 
Gear Horse Power we claim to have 
the most perfect and fastest thresher 








has 












made. It will also shock, husk and 
shell corn perfectly and with great 
rapidity. It has been greatly improved 
this season. 






Also Horse Powers, 
Ensilage Cutters, 
Cider Mills, 
Wine Presses, 
Root Cutters, and 
General Agricultural Implements. 
t#Send for Catalogue giving full 
description. 


THE WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
- Maine, - U.S. A. 
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Prescription. 
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ST, MARK’S HOME 


For Aged Women. 


Most pleasantly located in the city_of Au- 
sta, offers very desirable rooms, and every 
10ome comfort to those who may come within 

the scope of its beneficence. 
Information in regard to admission can be 
obtained by addressing 
Mrs. H. B. WriLiamMs, 


3t37 Myrtle St., Augusta, Me. 


y iehhed “ 
MESSENGER WILKES 


—— AND 


WarreneR 


Have size, color, fine action and speed. 
They are both producing these same 
qualities to a marked degree. They 
may be found at 


MAPLE GROVE FARM. 


TERMS, 850 TO WARRANT. 


B. F. & F. H. BRIGGS, 


AUBURN, ME. 
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Death to 
POTATO BUCS 


CRAY MINERAL ASH. 


can toat least two farmers 
. 5 lbs. makes 1 barrel of 
plants, or 2 barrels for 
en plants. 
National Mining and Milling Co., 
5 East Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 





ee POT GROWN exe 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Fine stock. Prices reasonable. Send 
for catalogue before ordering elsewhere. 
Cc. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass 


BED-WETTING “om. Eta’ 
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Poetry. 


Our Story Teller. 
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THE PREACHER’S VACATION. 


The old man went to meeting, forthe day 
was bright and fair; ‘ 

Tho’ his step was slow and totterin’, and 
‘twas hard to travel there; 

But he hungered for the gospel, so he trudged 
the weary way 

On the road so rough and dusty, neath the 
sun’s hot, burning ray. 


By-and-by he reached the building, to his 
soul a holy place, 

Then he paused and wiped the sweat drops 
from off his wrinkled face; 

But he looked around bewildered, for the old 
bell did not toll, 

And the doors were shut and bolted, and he 
did not see a soul. 


So he leaned upon his pilgrim-staff and said, 
“What does it mean?” : 

And he looked this and that way, till it 
seemed to him a dream. 

He had walked the dusty highway, (and he 
breathed a heavy sigh) 

Just to go once more to meetin’ ere the sum- 
mons came to die. 


Soon he saw a little notice tacked on the 
meetin’ door: 

So he limped along to read it, and he read it 
o’er and o’er; 

Then he wiped his dusty glasses, and he read 
it o’er again, 

Till his limbs began to tremble, and his eyes 
were full of pain. 


As the old man read the notice, how it made 
his spirit burn! 

“Pastor absent on vacation; church is closed 
till his return.” . 

Then he staggered slowly backward, and 
sat him down to think, 

For his soul waf stirred within him till he 
thought his soul would sink. 


So he moved along and wondered ; to himself 
he soliloquized,— 

“JT have lived till almost eighty, and was 
never so surprised 

As I read that oddest notice stuck on the 
meetin’ door, 

‘Pastor absent on vacation’—never heard the 
like before! 


“Why, when first I joined the meetin’, very 
many years ago, 

Preachers travelled on the circuit, in the heat 
and through the snow ; 

If they got clothes and vittals (twas but 
little cash they got), 

They said nothin’ bout vacation’ but were 
happy in their lot. 


“Would the farmer leave his cattle, or the 
shepherd leave his sheep? 

Who would give them care and shelter, or 
provide them food to eat? 

So it strikes me very sing’lar when a man of 
holy hands 

Thinks he needs to have vacation, and for- 
sakes his tender lambs. 


“Did St. Paul git such a notion? Dida Wes- 
ley or a Knox? 

Did they, in the heat of summer, turn from 
their needy flocks? 

Did they shut up their meetin’,—just go and 
lounge about? 

Why, surely then, if that they did, Satan 
would raise a shout. 


“Do the taverns close their doors, just to take 
a little rest? 

Why, ’twould be the height of nonsense, for 
their trade would be distress. 

Did you ever know it happen, or hear any- 
body tell, 

Satan absent on vacation, and closed the 
doors of hell? 


“And shall preachers of the gospel pack their 
trunks and go away, 

Leaving saints and dying sinners to get along 
as best they may? 

Are the souls of saints and sinners valued less 
than selling beer? 

Or do preachers tire quicker than the rest of 
mortals here? 


“Why it is I cannot answer, but my feelings 
they are stirred ; 

Here I’ve dragged my tottering footsteps to 
hear the gospel word; 

But the preacher is a-trayellin’ and the meet- 
in’-house is closed ; 

I confess its very trying—hard indeed to keep 
composed. 


“Tell me, when I tread the valley, and go up 
the shinin’ height, 

Will I hear no angel singin’, will I see no 
gleamin’ light? 

Will the golden harps be silent? Will I meet 
no welcome there? 

Why, the thought is most distressin’, ’twould 
be more than I could bear. 


“Tell me, whenI reach the city, over on the 
other shore, 

Will I find a little notice tacked upon the 
golden door 

Telling me, ’mid dreadful silence, writ in 
words that cut and burn: 

‘Jesus absent on vacation; heaven closed till 
His return’?” 


THE PROOFREADER, 


Above the printing presses’ frets and jars, 

In a high room near to the sky and stars, 
Where earnest thought and patience rule alone, 
Unerring, sits the power behind the throne. 


Not the turned ‘‘s’’ escapes his watchful eye, 

Nor false Greek accent which is lurking nigh. 

The phrase misspelled, misplaced or misap- 
plied— 

These are his prey and many a fault beside. 


When the great statesman’s ardent speech, 
which rings 

And stirs the blood of commoners and kings, 

Comes to the proofroom, filled with errors 
thick, 

He sets it right before the types can click. 


The poet’s verse of mingled dew and fire; 
The preacher’s word, which lifts the soul up 
higher— 
on he deles that and queries this. 
setting of the jewel—it is his. 


When punctuation drives its victims wild, 

He who reads proof alone is calm and mild. 
He knows the use of every dash and dot. 

He takes the proofs and conquers on the spot. 








Well is he named “‘corrector of the press.” 
Through him alone the author finds redress. 
Though types may pi, compositors rebel, 
With him to make the copy all is well. 


Yes, the proofreader’s art shall still be known, 
Alert, intent, the power behind the throne, 
Nor think his hidden fame or fortune hard. 
For him the doing is its own reward. 
~—Eleanor W. F. Bates in Proofsheet. 





YOURS IN HASTE. 


Blove that dainty monogram, 
With three slim letters interlaced. 
Above the notes she used to write, 
Signing them ever, ‘‘Yours in haste.” 


— world was young, and so was I. 
‘iow sweet to think that in the whirl 
She kept one moment all for me, 

To glad my heart—my radiant girl! 


The world is old, and so am I. 
And since my love became my wife 
It seems to me I’ve somehow been 
Too late for everything in life. 


With ribbons flying, gowns awry, 
With panting breath and boots unlaced, 
True to her words of yore, she’s been 
But now and ever—mine ‘‘in haste.’’ 
—London Tit-Bits, 





PAN, 


Hush! Pan is sleeping 
In forest deep on leafy bed. 
Oh, softly tread! 
Hum lullaby, O drowsy bee! 
In charmed silence every tree 
His watch is keeping. 
Oh, softly tread; great Pan is sleeping. 


Hark! Pan is waking. 
A shiver through the leaves is creeping 
“ Pe ow or the breeze. 
» See aruadryads peeping 
Behina the trees! 
Their trunks glow ruddy in the sun. 
And, hark! the blackbirds one by one 


The silence breaking 
With fiutelike note, for Pan is waking. 
~Ethel R. Barker in Academy. 





A LITTLE MISTAKE. 


That doctors commit mistakes is not 
generally known, although cases from 
time to time find their way into the 


newspapers. Dr. Carpenter, who may 
be said to have introduced the scientific 
study of human physiology into Eng- 
land, burned himself to death while at- 
tempting to take a Turkish bath in his 
own room by enveloping himself in a 
blanket and sitting over a spirit lamp. 
However, when a man poisons himself 
it is his own peculiar business which is 
involved, but when he takes to poison- 
ing others, not with any malicious in- 
tent, but simply in error, a natural ap- 
prehension may well pervade the public 
mind. Protection in the matter is ex- 
tremely simple, as the following narra- 
tive will show: 

About 8 o’clock on a June evening a 
victoria drawn by a pair of high step- 
ping bay horses drove up to a celebrat- 
ed chemist’s shop in Bond street, and 
an elegantly dressed lady of about 25 
years of age descended from the carriage. 
She walked hurriedly through the shop 
into the dispensing department, and, 
throwing a piece of paper on the coun- 
ter, said: 

‘‘Please make up this prescription 
and send it at once. I would wait and 
take it myself, but I am just going out 
to dinner. It is very important.’’ 

The assistant bowed, took up the pre- 
scription and then seemed to hesitate. 

‘*Well,’’ said the lady, who seemed 
of a highly nervous, irritable disposi- 
tion, ‘‘well, what is the matter?’’ 

*‘T am afraid, madam,’’ returned the 
assistant, ‘‘that I cannot dispense this 
prescription. ’’ 

“Oh, nonsense!’’ replied the lady. 
‘‘That is what they said at —— in 
Mayfair, so I brought it on here. I sup- 

pose Dr. Blank knows what he pre- 

‘Doubtless, madam; but, although 
Dr. Blank is one of the most eminent of 
his profession, I dare not make up this 
prescription, as the strength at which 
the drug is here Ordered is not allowed 
by the British pharmacopceia.’’ 

“Oh, nonsense!’’ repeated the lady, 
commencing to patter on the floor with 
her small foot. ‘‘This is monstrous. 
Here is my husband waiting for medi- 
cine of the utmost importance to his 
condition, and two chemists’ assistants 
think fhey know better what is good for 
him than one of the leading men of the 
College of Physicians. Give me the pre- 
scription, and I will get it prepared 
elsewhere.’’ The assistant was loath to 
part with the paper. 

**If you will allow me, madam,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I will take a cab to Dr. Blank’s, 
and if he confirms the prescription I 
will then prepare it.”’ 

**No, I will not,’’ returned the lady, 
who was now in a state of extreme irri- 
tation. “I will not. My husband isina 
serious condition, and I shall be late for 
dinner. I have already lost half an 
hour, and I cannot have further delay. ’’ 
With that she snatched up the prescrip- 
tion and hurried out. 

The assistant was seriously perturbed. 
The mistake in the prescription was a 
grave one—so grave indeed that the ad- 
ministration of a single dose would 
probably prove fatal within two hours. 
It was possible that some young or in- 
experienced assistant at some small 
chemist’s, overawed by the great name 
of the physician and by the lady’s im- 
perious manner and elegant attire and 
equipage, would be found to dispense 
it. Then trouble would ensue, which 
might be stopped now. Thinking thus, 
the assistant told his fellow worker in 
the dispensary that he would go to Dr. 
Blank’s, and, hurrying into Bond street, 
jumped into the first passing hansom, 
and in five minutes was ringing the bell 
of the doctor’s house in Harley street. 
The footman who opened the door said 
Dr. Blank was out. 

**Where was he?’’ 

Really the footman did not know. 
‘*Very important, was it?’’ 

Ah! Well, then, he (the footman) 
must inguire. This he leisurely proceed- 
ed to do. And the chemist’s assistant, 
who was of an imaginative turn, amused 
himself by picturing meanwhile the 
death of the patient; the professional 
ruin of himself, the Mayfair chemist 
and the great physician; the grief and 
self reproach of the lady, who, despite 
her wayward, irritable and careless de- 
meanor, was evidently fond of her hus- 
band. And he had already arrived at the 
coroner’s jury’s verdict of manslaughter 
when the footman returned with the in- 
telligence that his master was dining in 
Maida Vale. The cab soon whirled the 
errant knight of the pestle and mortar 
into the Edgeware road and drew up at 
one of the large houses which lie on the 
right hand side of Maida Vale immedi- 
ately after passing the canal. Dinner 
was evidently in full progress, and the 
footman showed the assistant into an 
anteroom with no very good grace. He~- 
another wait occurred, which preyed on 
the already irritated nerves of our 
friend even more than the previous one 
at Harley street. At last the door opened, 
and the doctor entered. He was a dap- 
per little man, about 5 feet 5 in height, 
with a pale, thin face and hair and mns- 
tache the color of tow. . His clear, ste] 
blue gray eyes saved his appearance from 
being insignificant. He looked inquir- 
ingly at the assistant, who, bowing, said: 

**T am a dispenser, sir, at Messrs. ——. 
At about 8 o’clock this evening a lady, 
Mrs. ——, presented a prescription 
signed by you in which potassi arsenica 
was ordered in three dram doses. ’’ 

“Good God!’’ cried the physician. 
“Is it possible?’’ 

**There can be no doubt of it,’’ re- 
plied the assistant, ‘‘as the prescription 
‘was refused by another chemist. ’’ 

The doctor walked hurriedly up and 
down the room. 

“Can it have been altered?’’ he mut- 


“*I looked carefully for that, but there 
was not the slightest sign of an erasure. 
No, sir,’’ continued the assistant. ‘I 
am afraid it is a little mistake on your 
part. I only fear that it may be made 
up and administered, and I therefore 
went at once to your house, and, learn- 
ing where you were, came on here.”’ 

‘Quite right, quite right,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘Have you a cab waiting? 
That’s well. I’ll go with you at once to 
the patient.’’ 

It took but a few minutes for the doc- 
tor to make his excuses and return ready 
for departure, and the cab, once more 
in motion, turned toward the neigh- 
borhood of Eton square. The house at 
which it now pulled up betokened far 
greater wealth than either of the other 
two at which it had stopped since char- 





tered in Bond street, but an air of 
quietude peculiar to residences in which 
lie invalids in a very critical condition 
pervaded the place. The street door was 
opened noiselessly by a footman before 
the occupants of the cab were fairly on 
the doorstep, and the doctor was shown 
into a room on the ground floor which 
answered the purposes of a library as 
much as such rooms usually do in Lon- 
don houses. 

‘Send me Nurse Moore,”’ said the 
doctor. 

‘‘Nurse Moore is out for exercise,” 
replied the footman. ‘‘Nurse Norris is 
on duty, I happen to know, for she took 
the new medicine which I carried up 
not five minutes ago. 

Dr. Blank was alittle man, and little 
men are usually quick in their motions. 
But never did man, little or big, fly up 
the stairs at the same rate as he did be- 
fore the last words were out of the foot- 
man’s mouth. The assistant fellowed, 
but had only reached the first floor when 
the doctor entered the bedroom on the 
second. Nurse Norris was standing by 
the bed measuring a dose of medicine 
from a bottle. She was a tall, dark 
young woman of 25, very pleasant look- 
ing and apparently pursuing her voca- 
tion with care, as she did not even look 
up when the doctor entered. 

‘None of that, nurse!’’ exclaimed the 
doctor. 

“*I beg pardon, sir?’’ said the nurse, 
new aroused to the sense of some in- 
congruity in the physician’s manner, 
which became intensified when a 
strange young man, very much out of 
breath, almost fell into the room from 
the passage. 

‘I should say, How is the patient? A 
very warm night, and likely to render 
him uncomfortable, ’’ continued the doc- 
tor with his soul in his eyes and his 
eyes on the bottle. 

“I think I am a little better, doctor,”’ 
said a weak voice from the bed, on 
which lay a man of about 30 with the 
peculiarly emaciated and drawn look 
which invariably follows a prolonged or 
very severe illness; ‘‘a little easier. ’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said the doctor, feel- 
ing the invalid’s pulse, ‘‘that’s right. 
Yes, a marked improvement.’’ Then, 
having completed a rather lengthy ex- 
amination, he turned to the nurse. ‘‘A 
decided improvement, nurse. For to- 
night we will discontinue all drugs. 
Give nothing except his usual nourish- 
ment until I come again. Dr. W—— 
will return tomorrow, and when we 
have a local practitioner once more in 
attendance you will. take your instruc- 
tions from him. In the meantime give 
no medicine. Indeed, I will take it with 
me.’’ And without noticing the hurt 
and resentful look of the nurse the doc- 
tor pounced on the bottle and trans- 
ferred it to his coat pocket. 

On that particular June evening the 
assistant at Messrs). —— had been 
gravely cogitating whether he would be 
justified in wedding the girl of his 
choice, who was too delicate to be able 
to add to the common purse, on a salary 
of £100 a year and had decided in the 
negative. Six months after a quiet but 
very happy wedding party returned to 
a very flourishing chemist’s shop in the 
neighborhood of Cavendish square which 
bore the name of the assistant over the 
front as its proprietor. And if you have 
ever occasion to consult the great phy- 
sician, you may be sure that, whatso- 
ever his opinion of your case may be, he 
will add, as he hands you your prescrip- 
tion: ‘‘Be sure you have it made up at 
a good chemist’s. Mr. —— isan ex- 
tremely careful dispenser, and in addi- 
tion personally analyzes every drug 
which goes into his place. Thank you. 
Good morning!’’—Chambers’ Journal 


A LOVER IN STONE. 


In Yellowstone National park are in- 
numerable geysers the waters of which 
are strongly impregnated with calcareous 
and silicious sinter, a white substance 
which instantaneously incrustates what- 
ever it falls upon. Big mounds and 
craters are formed by it. Travelers place 
under the streams bottles and other ob- 
jects they desire ‘‘turned to stone,’’ as 
they term it, and as soon as the sinter 
hardens carry away their trophies in 
triumph. 

Mr. Cyril Jacques was a morbid, 
dreamy and downcast young man. With 
form, fine face and even wealth at his 
command, he constantly meditated sui- 
cide and determined to become a felo 
de se. He wandered over the world to 
discover some artistic method of Aepart- 
ing this life. He paled at the thought 
of an inquest over his mortal remains, 
of accounts in the press and of specula- 
tion by his fellow man. He climbed 
Vesuvius and for hours contemplated a 
plunge into the awful fires below, where 
his body would never be revealed. He 
did not fear instantaneous incineration 
—not that. He conceived that in the 
invisible world in which he was bound 
he might desire to gather his mortal 
elements somewhere, some time, in the 
cycles of eternity; hence, why so utterly 
annihilate them? 

Mr. Jacques sailed to the borders of 
the great maelstrom off Norway and 
considered a plunge therein heavily 
plated in a metallic armor. Here again 
he paused and foresaw the decay of the 
metal and the possibility and absorption 
of animal life. 

He studied aeronautics intently and 
consulted the world’s aerostatic engi- 
neers M. Gabriel Yon and Captains Ren- 
ard and Krebs as to the possibility of an 
airship which would bear him beyond 
the earth’s atmosphere out into homo- 
loidal space. Again defeat. These great 
men assured him that, for all his wealth, 
finite power could not achieve the in- 
finite. 

In the year 1870 he read of the first 
expeditions of Dr. F. V. Hayden into 
the unknown wilds of the Rockies, of 
the initiation of the then worldwide 
respected United States geological sur- 
vey, of the wonderful geyser regions of 
Wyoming. Into the northwest corner 
of this territory he hastened his flight. 
August was waning when he mounted 
the terraces of Mammoth hot springs 
and saw the clear blue waters gush from 
the highest plaza and fall evenly in 
veillike sheets over the sides, which 
constantly increased in size. He saw 
that he had only to sit there to be 
pushed higher and higher, while a 
mountain of incrustation broadened be- 
low him and reared him about. 

But as he watched the transformation 
of liquids into solids he saw that certain 
objects at the base of the mound, as fast 
as they became incased with sinter, 
were pushed down hill, down toward 
the valley below. He speculated. He 
concluded that some time a concussion 
of steam might explode the and 
if a body were thrown therein ff would 
become exposed to beasts, men or sun. 
So he determined to be incased sepa- 





rately and allow his body to be pushed 
down hill, to become one of the rapidly 
forming, immense mass of incrustated 
objects. 

While the strange young man was ex- 
hausting his life devising esthetic 
means of death Miss Mignonette Favre 
was leading a dissimilar career of in- 
venting fancies and searching the world 
for a man who should be a synonym of 
her ideals so created. In her flights of 
romanticism she had investigated the 
wildest noble red man in the deepest of 
unfrequented deeps, but ascertained 
that his value set on a woman was less 
than that of a horse. She studied a 
widower president, but, if he fulfilled 
her dream, he did not take kindly to 
her advances. She went abroad deter- 
mined to fascinate a great prince, but 
all the princes she met spoke not of 
love, but of an annual stipend to be- 
come her husband. 

In 1890 Miss Favre decided to enjoy 
the summer in the Yellowstone National 
park, a tract solely under the jurisdic- 
tion of the government, but formerly a 
part of the then territories of Wyoming 
and Montana. The Mammoth Hot 
Springs hotel suited her romantic ideas. 
While here she often climbed the plazas 
of the great spring. She placed bottle, 
combs, horseshoes and other objects un- 
der the trickling streams and saw them 
‘*turned to stone’’ to her heart’s con- 
tent. While she filled big boxes with a 
varied collection of these and kindred 
Objects her ideal in this repect, as in 
the case of a man, was unfulfilled. 

She saw the big heaps of objects in- 
crustated, which seemed to have slid 
down into the valley, and she was in- 
dignant at the government for enacting 
laws to protect this ‘‘avalanche’’ and 
making it a misdemeanor to carry any 
section away. She clambered up and 
down the avalanche—for such the slant- 
ing collection of objects seemed to be— 
and each day paused before a massive 
cone of white sinter, the solidity and 
great beauty of which she admired so 
much that it became a monomania with 
her. The cone was about seven feet in 
length, with a diameter of two feet, and 
looked as if it were a classic Ionic col- 
umn. 

At least Miss Favre concluded she 
could not live without the cone. In her 
frenzied admiration of it she forgot to 
search for a man of her romance. She 
hired the stableman to take a trusted 
force of men, steal the coveted object at 
night and bear it away to Livingston, 
Mon., by means of relays of horses and 
stout vehicles. The men conveyed it by 
unused paths, avoiding the routes where 
officials were stationed, and got it safely 
to Livingston, where it was carefully 
packed in along box and shipped to 
New York at a total cost of $10,000, 
half of which*went to the stablemen. 

Miss Mignonette accompanied her 
treasure, and on her arrival at her su- 
perb mansion on West End avenue had 
it unpacked and artistically displayed 
in an esthetic, well lighted upper room 
which she had converted into a sort of 
museum for the exhibition of her tro- 
phies collected while traveling. Here 
she spent hours daily admiring her treas- 
ure, examining and re-examining the 
surface, which variously resembled cor- 
als and stalagmites, honeycombs and 
cells. Nor did she tire. On the contrary, 
so great grew her fascination that at 
last she was held by it as if by a spell, 
as a bird might be hypnotized by a 
snake. She would walk and walk around 
it, sing to it, indite poems in its honor 
and call it by endearing names. 

One day Miss Mignonette read a won- 
derful account in a veracious newspaper 
concerning a frog which had been found 
alive in a marble block. She was star- 
tled. What if her cone contained some 
animal—a bear—a snake—goodness— 
what! This girl had some sense. She 
actually reasoned. She felt that if it 
contained anything the mysterious ob- 
ject must be something higher, nobler 
than she, to so fascinate her. 

Should she smash it and end the mys- 
tery? No! Why spoil forever her idol? 

Again and again she caressed it, but 
always one end of it. Suppose the end 
toward which she was so irresistible 
drawn were the head? 

Miss Mignonette, after reading the 
frog story, grew so crazed with the 
possible romance of the situation that 
she at last became possessed with the 
belief that there was a man inside. 
What if it were true? He could not be 
dead—no, only in a trance. He must be 
young and handsome. Yes, he must be 
the idol of her dreams, for whom she 
had searched the world. Her future 
lord had been found at last. Dame Na- 
ture had granted her prayer and in the 
most romantic way ever conceived, yea, 
inconceivable even to the wildest flight- 
ed novelist, had enabled her to find her 
lover in stone. 

She would break the seal—the long 
seal that had hidden him from the 
world. She would dress to receive him. 
There should be no oneelse present. He 
should awake from his long dream from 
the invisible world, should open his 
eyes on her loveliness, should awake to 
life and the world in her arms. 

She arrayed herself gloriously. Her 
dark hair was arranged with white 
bands about it. A simple flowing gown 
of white enveloped her form, and over 
it was the faintest white fabric of illu- 
sion, so delicate as to deceive the eye. 
Her brown eyes, large and long lashed, 
shone with joy. Her feet were incased 
in tiny sandals. The nails of her deli- 
cate fingers shone pink hued, like the 
shell of a pearl. She was arrayed at 
last, ready with endearing terms to re- 
ceive her lover from his case of stone. 
Incandescent lamps shed a soft, mellow 
glow over the room on to the cone, en- 
hancing the glorious beauty of the girl. 

With a sharp chisel she began to in- 
dent a crease the entire length of the 
cone. Gradually the crease deepened. 
Often she placed her ear to the opening 
trying to catch some sound, some move- 
ment. The opening arrived at a depth 
where the cone could be split open with- 
out injury to the inmate. She inserted 
several chisels, and with a hammer gen- 
tly began the splitting process. 

As the tomb began to open she paused. 
She was scared. The man would really 
be as in death. How could she revive 
him unless he immediately came to life? 
Suppose he were completely dead. What 
could she tell the authorities that which 
they would believe and not convict her 
as a murderess? 

Gradually her courage came back. 
She would save him somehow. Had not 
nature granted her prayer and sent her 
a husband in the most mysterious, ro- 
mantic fashion? Surely the power which 
aent him to her to be rescued would en- 
able her to restore him to life. She gave 
several taps, and the cone divided in 
twain. 

In the morning they found her in the 
museum in a dead faint. She did not 





revive for many days. Beside her were 


two halves of the cone of siliceous sinter. 
The occupant which lay beside her was 
the limbless trunk of a dead tree.— 
Exchange. 


QUIVER AVENGED. 


The winter’s trade was over, and 
nearly all the Indians had left the vi- 
cinity of our little trading post on the 
Missouri to pass the summer back on 
the prairie and along the foothills of 
the mountains. We had shipped all our 
furs and robes on the last down steamer, 
and now there was absolutely nothing 
for us to do but kill time as best we 
could until another season’s trade should 
begin. Situated as we were some 300 
miles from the nearest town, our post 
was not a very lively place in summer, 
and our only neighbor was a saloon 
man who had built a place 50 yards 
above us. But with him we had little 
to do. He was a surly, unkempt fellow, 
and there were generally hanging about 
his place a set of men who came and 
went mysteriously, whom we more than 
suspected were members of a gang of 
horse thieves and road agents that used 
to ply their trade along the Yellowstone 
and Missouri rivers. 

My partner had gone east with our 
shipment of furs to dispose of them and 
order a fresh stock of goods, and I was 
alone except for the company of a good 
father, a broad and liberal minded 
priest, whom I had persuaded to stay 
with me until my partner should re- 
turn. The bishop of the Saskatchewan 
had sent him south the preceding year 
to minister to a part of his flock, the 
plains Crees, who were in our vicinity. 

One drowsy afternoon in June the 
father and I sat out in the shade of the 
overhanging roof smoking and fanning 
ourselves, for itgvas a hot day. In the 
saloon just above us a poker game was 
going on, revealed to outsiders by the 
subdued hum of voices and the ceaseless 
rattle of chips. As I said, most of the 
Indians had gone out on the summer’s 
hunt, but two or three families were 
still with us, and presently a young man 
named Quiver came along with his wife 
and sat down by the father in the grate- 
fal shade. During many years passed 
with the Indians on the plains, I think 
this was the handsomest couple I ever 
saw. The woman, much lighter colored 
than many a Spanish woman, had a sin- 
gularly graceful figure, and her features 
were well nigh faultless. Her eyes were 
exceptionally large and brilliant, full of 
expression, and were shaded by long, 
sweeping lashes. Her hair, neatly braid- 
ed, hung in two massive strands almost 
to the ground. Quiver would have served 
an artist for a model of Apollo. What 
I liked best about him was the broad, 
high brow and square cut chin, which 
even in a savage denotes a keen intelli- 
gence united with force of character. 

This couple, Quiver and his wife, 
Pai-o-tah, had been married a little 
more than a year. They were as yet as 
deeply in love with each other as ever. 
On the hunt or in the camp, working or 
resting, they were inseparable. Quiver 
thought there was nothing good enough 
for his beautiful wife. All the robes he 
secured, all the beaver and otter he 
caught, were traded for fine blankets, 
soft and bright colored dresses, and for 
jewelry with which to adorn Pai-o-tah. 
He wanted nothing for himself except 
a little tobacco and a few cartridges for 
hisrifie. The couple sat with us half an 
hour or more talking with the father 
about affairs in their own far northern 
home. 

Riel, he who later created the Cana- 
dian rebellion, had lately been among 
the Indians urging them to return home 
and wrest their ancestral lands from the 
redcoated usurpers, and Quiver was 
anxious to get the father’s ‘opinion of 
the matter. The good man plainly told 
him that it was a visionary scheme and 
could not possibly succeed. He explained 
that the Indians not only would have to 
fight the Canadians, but that if neces- 
sary ships would bring thousands of sol- 
diers from across the salt water, ten 
white men for every Indian and half 
breed in the northwest. All this talk of 
war had little interest for Pai-o-tah, 
and finally she slipped her hand in 
Quiver’s and coaxed him to go home. 

‘‘Happy, innocent children, ’’ said the 
father, as we watched them go up the 
trail hand in hand. ‘‘Not a care ora 
sorrow to mar their daily lives!’’ 

As they were passing the saloon a big 
ruffian stepped out of the doorway, 
aimed his revolver at them and, calling 
out to some one within, ‘‘Bill, see me 
drop that d——d Injun,”’ fired. With 
acry of pain poor Quiver fell to the 
ground, Pai-o-tah dropped her robe and 
knelt over him, and with acoarse laugh 
the man who fired the shot turned and 
went back into the saloon. 

The father and I hastened over to the 
prostrate Indian. He was still conscious, 
but his face had assumed a yellowish 
hue, and he said faintly: ‘‘I am shot in 
the back. Have pity and carry me to my 
lodge.’’ By this time one or two Indians 
had come over from the camp near by, 
and together we gently lifted the 
wounded man, and, carrying him home 
carefully, laid him on his couch. Sure 
enough, the bullet had entered his back 
on the left side and torn its way through 
the kidneys. There was no hope for him. 

Leaving the father to attend the poor 
fellow and give him and the heart- 
broken Pai-o-tah such consolation as 
was in his power, I went back to the 
post and wrote a note to the command- 
ing officer of a troop of United States 
eavalry camped some six miles above us, 
telling him of the cold blooded murder 
which had been committed and asking 
him to arrest the murderer. Hastily 
sealing the message, I slipped quietly 
around to the Indian camp and gave it 
to a young wan who happened to have 
his horse staked near by, charging him 
to go with all haste and deliver the a 
to the captain. When I returned to th 
lodge I found Quiver was sinking rap- 
idly. He was suffering intensely, but 
never complained, and slowly and dis- 
tinctly instructed his people as to the 
Gisposition of his property. Then the 
good father began to administer the last 
sacraments, and I sadly left the lodge 
and went home. In a little while the 
father joined me. 

**He is dead?’’ I asked. 

"Vos. ” 

**And Pai-o-tah?’’ 

**She fainted ; the old women are car- 
ing for her.’’ 

Supper was called, but neither of us 
cared to eat. We sat in silence a long 
time, and finally the father said: 

**Never, during my long life in this 
wild and wicked land, have I ever seen 
or heard of such a dastardly act as that 
fiend committed this afternoon. Can a 
man be human, is he born of woman, 
who will deliberately shoot down a fel- 
low creatare in cold blood? And what 








is to be done? Is there no justice in the 


land? Can he not be punished for his 
crime?’’ 

‘‘Wait, father,’’ I replied. ‘‘I have 
sent a note up to the soldier camp in- 
forming the captain of the affair. No 
doubt he will send some men down to 
arrest the fellow.”’ 

Some time after dark my messenger 


| returned and handed me an envelope, 


the same one in which I had inclosed 
my note. On the back of it, written in 
pencil, were the following words: 
Outside my jurisdiction. Send to Fort Ben- 
ton for the sheriff. CAPTAIN 

Send 300 miles for the sheriff! And 
in the meantime the murderer would be 
far away, perhaps over on the Yellow- 
stone or in Dakota on another horse 
stealing raid. That night the father 
and I went to bed with heavy hearts. 

Early the next morning we made 
preparations for burying Quiver. Out 
of such material as was at hand I made 
a rude coffin and lined it with soft new 
blankets. The father made a cover for 
it of black cloth and, true to his faith, 
sewed in the center a large white cross. 
Then down at the lower end of the bot- 
tom, beneath the cottonwoods, we dug 
the grave, and before noon we laid the 
poor fellow in it. In the afternoon the 
father and I again sat out in the shade 
of the house, trying to get a breath of 
fresh air. The June sun shines fearfully 
hot in those Missouri river bottoms. 
But this afternoon there was no smok- 
ing or chatting. Each of us was occu- 
pied with his own thoughts, and they 
were sad and oppressive. 

There had been high old times in the 
saloon during the night, a perfect frenzy 
of drink and carousal, which had lasted 
far into the morning, and now the 
ruffians were sleeping off the effects of 
it. Presently we saw the murderer come 
out, bareheaded, barefooted and strip- 
ped to the waist. He glanced impudent- 
ly at us, and, going on to the river not 
many yards away, stooped down and be- 
gan to bathe his head. As I watched 
him the father suddenly pressed my 
arm, and, looking up, I saw Pai-o-tah, 
rifle in hand, slipping up toward the 
bather. 

‘It must not be!’’ murmured the 
father. ‘‘ ‘Vengeance is mine,’ saith the 
Lord. ‘I will repay,’’’ and he started 
to rise. 

I grasped his arm and forced him 
back into his chair. 

‘*You shall not interfere, father,’’ I 
said in a low voice. ‘‘There is some- 
thing in the same book about ‘an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’’’ and I 
held him with a firm grip. 

“Don’t cry out,’’ I continued, ‘for 
the fellow has a pistol in his belt and 
might kill the woman.’”’ 

And now Pai-o-tah was but a few 
yards from the sloping bank of the river. 
Raising the gun to her shoulder, we 
heard her call out ina loud, clear voice, 
**Nap-i-kwan’’ (white man). As the man 
kept on bathing, she said again, much 
more loudly, ‘‘Nap-i-kwan!’’ This time 
he heard, and, looking over his shoulder, 
saw her standing there with the rifle 
pointed at him. Quick as a flash he 
sprang to his feet, whirled around and 
pulled his revolver; but, quicker still, 
Pai-o-tah pulled the trigger, and at the 
report the desperado threw up his arms, 
reeled and fell over backward into the 
river. There was a heavy splash, and 
then the deep and treacherous current 
claimed its own. Once, twice, we saw 
ahand rise above the surface of the 
water and then slowly disappear and 
pass out of sight forever. Poor Quiver 
was avenged.—New York Sun. 








INVENTORS DON’T PATENT. 


Discoverers of Epoch Making Devices Took 
No Pains to Keep Them. 

If you look back on the history of hu- 
man progress, you will find that none 
of the great epoch making inventions 
has ever been patented. The man who 
lit the first fire—whether Prometheus 
or the party from whom he stole the 
idea, did not get a patent forit. Nei- 
ther did the man who made the first 
wheel—in every sense one of the most 
revolutionary inventions in the history 
of man. The same thing may be said of 
the invention of soap, candles, gun- 
powder, umbrellas and the mariner’s 
compass, or, to come down to our own 
day, of the steam engine and the elec- 
tric telegraph. 

Patents are mostly concerned with 
small mechanical details and improve- 
ments—it may be in candles or umbrel- 
las or it may be in the application of 
steam and electricity—and by means of 
these patents enormous profits have 
been secured to second rate inventors, 
but the great ideas and discoveries 
which underlie these details have been 
given to the world gratis. 

There is a general notion that if you 
did not protect inventions by means of 
patents inventors would cease to invent, 
and material progress would come to a 
standstill. But history does not bear 
this out in the least. Men with great 
mechanical gifts do not exercise them 
solely with a view to commercial profit 
any more than astronpmers search the 
heavens for new worlds with an eye to 
registering patents and floating com- 
panies on the results of their discover- 
ies.—London Truth. 





Denim Decorations. 

The decorative possibilities of that 
standby, blue denim, are being shown 
this season as never before. It would 
seem as if the skill of the decorator was 
being concentrated on the effects he can 
produce with this fabric. In combina- 
tion with white, as an outline trim- 
ming on the stuff itself or in lace cur- 
tains, over which it may be draped, or 
in upholstering white enamel furniture, 
its use is especially successful. All over 
chairs and divans that are upholstered 
in the blue or green denims are showily 
relieved with white buttons and piping 
cord as a finish. 


Aunty Kruger. 

Mrs. Kruger, the wife of President 
Kruger of the Transvaal, who is an ex- 
tremely homely woman, does nearly all 
her own housework, cooking meals, 
making her own bed, and always takes 
a hand in the family washing. When 
her husband has ‘‘state guests’’ to din- 
ner the good lady will trust the task of 
waiting on the table to no one, and, 
donning a white apron, she performs 
the office of butler. Her husband has a 
private fortune of $25,000,000, but it’s 
**Aunty’’ Kruger’s boast that they live 
on their ‘‘coffee money’’—a perquisite 
of $2,000 a year allowed them by the 
government. 
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Horse Department 
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Its at pasture. It comes just at a 
at feed is shortening and the At 
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The New York Sun says: “If we 
to take the trotting and pacing of 
Inst month as any indication of © 
might be expected later on when 
trotting season is atits zenith and 
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trotting season is at its zenith and the 
pig meetings are in progress, the year 
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The stables of Boston are still filled 
gith western horses, selling for $75.00 
and upward, good blocky animals. One 


fact showed itself plainly. Whenever a 
R | N T | N horse was brought out having finish and 
} yoy approach to stylish action it sold at 


a good advance. Buyers respond when 
quality appears. 

The sudden death of men noted in 
public service, a8 they were in athletics 
during college days, suggests the im- 
portance of extreme care and judicious 
training for severe tests. Physicians de- 
care that none are so liable to disease as 
those who have trained for great con- 
tests, because a8 soon as training ceases 
the over developed muscles become 
weakened and flabby, and waste tissue 
joads the system. Some one has lately 
prought out a speed sustaining elixir, 
for which wonders are claimed, which, 
by its direct action on the heart and 
jungs, enable these organs to increase 
gtion under prolonged exertion. If all 
this be possible there is still the certain- 
tythat the candle is burning with in- 
ceasing force at both ends, and sudden 
death threatened every movement. 
Measured by the pool box, and not by 
the worth or life of individual animals, 
adit may perhaps pay, but the cost is 
something enormous. 
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A horse may be a horse, but the range 

between the extremes is almost beyond 
comprehension. Standing on Mystic 
Park lately, we saw the majestic Merry 
Bird move up the track, as fine a speci- 
men of a horse as one could wish for, 
noble, and commanding in every move- 
: nent. 
Following him came one with a faster 
record, booted from body to hoof, bal- 
anced by hopples and fitted with a der- 
ick to keep head and nosein position. 
A greater burlesque could not be imag- 
ined. Yet on the track this last named 
machine may earn the most money and 
be heralded the world over as the cham- 
pion, Think of such a combination of 
rigging when driving for pleasure. 
There’s a vast difference between a horse 
anda horse, and when men claim that 
the record tells the story of worth they 
place undue value on trappings and fit- 
tings. The horse wanted is the one of 
good size, going free and clear, proud in 
his bearing and pleasing in action. 
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With very few exceptions Maine horse- 
men do not take kindly to the mile rings, 
but prefer to take their chances on the 
most excellent half-mile courses which 
abound in every part of the State. A 
record on the mile ring out-classes a 
horse for the half-mile unless he develops 
rapidly. Those who think only of 
records will seek the larger circles, but 
the majority of drivers and surely the 
great bulk of visitors prefer more sport 
even if the time is not quite so fast. A 
great mistake has been made by some 
writers in assuming that the only place 
for the light-harness horse is on the 
track, and that any criticism against rac- 
ing must necessarily fall on the entire 
class. Nothing could be further from 
the truth than this. The field for the 
light-harness horse is as a gent’s driver, 
aud in fitting for this field there is great- 
st profit to the grower. Something 
nore is called for than simply the record, 
ind only a few of the best light-harness 
iorses ever hear the bell. 
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The necessity for grain feeding to 
reduce cost of keeping cannot be too 
strongly urged upon all who drive or 
vork their teams. As regards the ex- 
pense, a peck of oats a day would bea 
very liberal feed for even mature horses 
‘hat were out to pasture, and there are 
jlenty of our trotting-bred stock that if 
tiven all the oats they would eat would 
tot consume any more than that quantity; 
till, the extra expense of this would be 
nly about $2 a month, and but very few 
Yonths of such feeding would be re- 
(ured to materially improve the condi- 
‘on of any animal in fairly good health, 
‘hile it ought to take but a short time 
© get even the poorest, with any such 
ted, in good condition. Late in the 
*ason, when the pastures are dried up 
“ad the flies so troublesome that the 
torses are found to be losing flesh, a 
“rtain amount of green fodder corn, or 
“mething of the sort, raised for that 
Mtticular purpose, can also be very 
‘dvantageously fed. Still for all seasons 
of the year, oats, at present prices, the 
Yost advantageous feed, particularly for 
‘tr light-harness horses. 
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be taught to eat oats and other nourish- 
ing foods at an early age. This will en- 
able them to maintain their condition 
and go on improving when they lose 
their first natural nutriment—their 
dams’ milk—at weaning time, later on 
in the year; otherwise a great falling off 
will be found at an important crisis in 
their life. A severe check of strength 
and growth at weaning time is seldom 
perfectly compensated by any amount of 
good treatment afterwards. It is es- 
sential that steady progress should be 
maintained from the day of birth until 
maturity to perfect a horse to the extent 
of his powers of development. The 
making of a horse greatly depends upon 
careful nursing in the earlier periods of 
his existence. Nutritious food and com- 
fortable shelter from extremes of flies, 
heat, and wet weather, are essential to 
young foals. 





MORE, OR FEWER FAIRS? 


In view of the condition confronting 
some of our agricultural societies hold- 
ing yearly exhibitions, the following 
from a Canadian exchange must have 
weight: 

‘“‘Whether so many agricultural fairs 
as we now have throughout the country 
are advantageous or otherwise is worthy 
of some consideration, and, indeed, is 
occupying the minds of many progres- 
sive citizens of our own country as well 
as those of Scotland, as indicated in our 
Scottish letter in July 1st issue. There 
need be no question but that the larger 
shows, held in Toronto, Ottawa, London, 
and like places, can, if properly managed, 
continue to = in magnitude and ad- 
vantage to the country, and pay their 
way. Such shows must pay or go to the 
wall, and the very fact that a show closes 
its gates is evidence that it is not com- 
manding the patronage of the public, 
which, after all, pass the most correct 
judgment upon its worth. Changes are 
going on continually among the lesser 
fairs; very few, if any, new ones are be- 
ing started, the most of the changes 
being confined to amalgamations of two 
or more societies. There are many agri- 
cultural societies at the present time 
which feel that to unite with a neighbor- 
ing township or county, as the case may 
be, would save their show from failure. 
So light has become their patronage, in 
some instances it is impossible to offer 
prizes large enough to bring out compe- 
tition, and without this the educational 
advantages are largely lost. The great 
difficulty in any readjustment of the 
agencies is to decide which of the wonted 
gatherings should be absorbed in the 
others. On general grounds, however, 
it must be conceded that the show which 
secures the least popular support is the 
one to be first abandoned. When con- 
solidation can be accomplished without 
giving rise to any feeling of soreness, no 
doubt a great step towards economy and 
efficiency would be taken. In order for 
an agricultural show to be at all educa- 
tive it should be able to offer sufficiently 
liberal prizes to draw keen competition, 
and to obtain judges whose decisions 
would <p ye by the exhibitors as 
well as by the visiting public. Such 
shows, if otherwise well managed, will 
not have to go begging for patronage, 
but will have to increase their facilities 
from time to time in order to keep pace 
with the demands of the public, who are 
not slow to recognize merit in a concern 
of so great importance.” 





ANOINTMENT AT CORONATIONS. 


A Peculiarity of the Russian Ceremony 
Said to Be Very Important. 

It is not generally known that the rite 
of coronation in the Russo-Greek church 
agrees with the religious ceremony of 
an English coronation in one very im- 
portant particular or that this resem- 
blance distinguishes the coronation serv- 
ices of England and Russia from those 
of all other countries. 

The identity of ceremonial consists in 
the use of the ‘‘holy chrism,”’ or 
‘‘cream,”’ in the anointment of the sov- 
ereign. In the Roman rite, at the coro- 
nations of the old emperors of Germany 
—that is to say, of the holy Roman em- 
pire, to which Austria, in a sense, has 
succeeded—not the schism, but the in- 
ferior oil of the catechumens, or candi- 
dates for baptism, is employed. In the 
eastern rite, on the contrary, the chrism 
is used. 

This chrism is understood to bestow 
**s character, ’’ to use a theological term, 
upon the recipient—in other words, it 
imparts certain gi{ts of the Holy Ghost 
not exactly of a sacerdotal character, for 
it is not used in the east for the ordina- 
tion of bishops or priests, but neverthe- 
less a special gift from on high, which 
is indefeasible in him who receives it, 
and which, so long as he corresponds 
with divine grace, gives him supernat- 
ural sacramental grace to fulfil the du- 
tigs of his high office. 

This is the meaning of the words “‘the 
seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost’’ used 
at the confirmation of a child in the 
east immediately after its baptism, and 
the same words are again used when 
the emperor is again anointed at his cor- 
onation. It is in thecase of the emperor 
alone that a man is ever anointed in the 
east more than once in his life. As al- 
ready stated, the chrism has never been 
used in the consecration of bishops, as 
it is in the greater part of the west. 

Now it is a very interesting point to 
notice that the only country in the world 
besides Russia in which at the present 
day the sovereign is anointed with 
chrism is England. This used also to be 
the case in France, but of course the 
French monarchy is now a thing of the 
past. In a learned paper by Dr. Wick- 
ham Legg a note is quoted from a 
pamphlet printed in 1519 upon the man- 
ner of crowning the emperor, in which 
it is stated that, whereas the kings of 
England, France and “Jerusalem and 
Cicilie’’ were thus anointed, there were 
no fewer than 22 other kingdoms at that 
time in western Europe, including Po- 
land, of which the sovereigns were not 
anointed. The kingdom of ‘‘Jerusalem 
and Cicilie’’ has of course long disap- 
peared.—London Times. 


Devotion. 

That was a remarkable instance of 
devotion to which an Italian journal re- 
ferred some time ago, wherein a hus- 
band, on hearing that his wife looked 
her best in mourning, committed sui- 
cide that she might have an opportunity 
to wear it.-—London Queen. 

The Eternal Fitness. 

Nancy Prancy—Your bloomer suit is 
very becoming, dear; but why such 
large clocks in your stockings? 

Kitty Hardup—That is to harmonize 
with the machine. You see, I bought it 
on very large tick.—Pittsburg Chroni- 
cla. 


What is grief? It is an obscure laby- 
rinth into which God leads man, that 
he may be experienced in life, that.he 
may remember his faults and abjure 
them, that he may appreciate the calm 
which virtue gives. —Scheffer. 
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FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


Cumberland County Agricultural Society—At 
——, Sept. 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. _ 

Eastern Maine State Agricultural Society— 
At Maplewood Driving Park, Bangor, Sept. 
26th, 26th, 27th and 28th. 

it Somerset Agricultural Society—At Hart- 
land, Sept. 8th, 9th and 10th. 

Franklin County Agricultural Society—At 
Farmington, Sept. 15th, 16th and 17th. 

Kennebec County Agricultural Society—On 
their grounds at Readfield, Sept. 8th, 9th 
and 10th. ; 

Maine State Agricultural Society—On their 
grounds at Lewiston and Ci all, August 
31st, and Sept. 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th. 

New England Agricultural Society—At Port- 
land and Rigby Park, August 17th, 18th, 

19th, 20th and 21st. : 

Northern Hancock Agricultural Society—At 

_Amherst, Sept. 29th and 30th. 

North \ 
tural Society—At 
and 24th. { 

Orrington Fair—At Orrington, Sept. 15th, 
16th and 17th. 

Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park As- 
sociation—At Pittston, Sept. 8th, 9th and 


10th. 

South Kennebec Agricultural Society—At 

South Windsor, Sept. 22d, 23d and 24th. 
Washington County Agricultural Society—At 

Pembroke, Sept. 16th and 17th. 

(Will the officers of the societies and others 
assist us in correcting and enlarging the 
——- which we intend publishing every 
wee 





ingman, Sept. 22d, 23d 





AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


From the Democrat, Atlanta, Texas. 

“Being constantly asked by many of 
my friends if Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People were doing me any good, 
I offer this unsolicited testimonial and 
answer. Never having seen a well day 
since I had typhoid fever last summer, I 
could retain scarcely any food, my limbs 
and joints ached and pained all the time. 
It was misery to me to rise up in bed 
and my mind was clouded, in fact I was 
a physical wreck and I felt that my life 
was drawing to a close, and I must con- 
fess it was without regret on my part as 
my sufferings were almost unbearable. 

“Since [commenced to take Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills, at the solicitation of 
my wife, I have taken four boxes, and I 
feel like a new man. My appetite is 
good and I now retain what I eat, my 
limbs and joints are free of pain, and [ 
have gained ten pounds in weight. My 
life feels renewed and while not yet en- 
tirely well, I fellso much better that I 
unhesitatingly assert that I believe Pink 
Pills for Pale People a good medicine 
for what they arerecommended: Know- 
ing that no medicine will save life under 
all circumstances or in all cases, yet I do 
honestly believe that they have pro- 
longed mine, or at least, where all was 
dark and gloomy and full of suffering it 
has been changed for the better. 

“The manufacturers of this medicine 
do not know of my taking it. Neither 
am I paid for this statement, but give it 
freely in answer to friends and the editor 
of this paper. (Signed.) 

Joun Bavaress, Atlanta, Texas." 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 27th day of March, 1896, 

R. M. BLaypeEs, Notary Public. 

Regarding the above testimonial of 
John Baugress, I beg to say that no man 
stands higher for honesty and veracity 
in all this section than John Baugfess. 

W. H. Waicnt, 

Editor and proprietor of the Democrat, 
Atlanta, Texas. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a 
condensed form, all the elements neces- 
sary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial 
paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, nervous headache, 
the after effect of la grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complex- 
ions, all forms of weakness either in 
male or female. Pink Pills are sold by 
all dealers, or will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 50 cents a box, or six 
boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in 
bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


‘Hello, old man! Where do you ex- 
pect to spend your vacation this year?” 

‘In bed.” 

“In bed? How's that?” 

“Our girl’s left, and my wife has be- 
gun to do her own cooking.” 

Think It Over. 

Have you ever heard of a medicine 
with such a record of cures as Hood's Sar- 
saparilla? Don’t you know that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the One True Blood Puritier, 
has proved, over and over again, that it 
has power to cure, even after all other 
remedies fail? If you have impure blood 
you may take Hood’s Sarsaparilla with 
the utmost confidence that it will do 
you good. 


Hood's Pills assist digestion. 25 cents. 


What mortals think they know of God, 
A thousand tomes rehearse ; 

What mortals do not know of God 
Fills all the universe. 

Adamson’s Botanic Balsam is com- 
pounded of the best concentrated extracts 
of bark, roots, and gums in the world. 
It isa safe and reliable medicine, pleasant 
to the taste, and cures coughs, colds, 
asthma, and croup. Price 35 and 75 
cents. Trial bottles 10 cents. 

Papa (busy with his accounts)—I wish 
you wouldn’t read aloud, Rachel. You 
disturb me. 

Miss Rachel—This is the morning 
paper, papa. I'm reading ‘“‘Notes on So- 
ciety.” 

Papa—So am I, child, and I’ve got 
some here that are awfully hard to col- 
lect. 

For Over Fifty Years 


us 
CHIL 
FEC 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all 
WIND COLIC, and isthe best remedy 
for DIARRHGEA. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
Oh, will it lead, I wonder and ponder, 
Toa speedy and happy marriage 
When the skirtless young woman 
Takes the moustacheless young man 
For a drive in the horseless carriage? 
Bez $1.00 worth Dobbins Floating-Borax 
Soap of your grocer, send wrappers to 
Dobbins Soap Mf’g Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
They will send you free of charge, postage 
paid, a Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 298 
pages, bound in cloth, profusely illustrated 
Offer good until August 1st only. 
Nothing is right that makes the Chris- 
tian part company with Christ. 
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There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
to be incurable. Fora great many years doc- 
tors pronounced ita local disease, and pre- 
scribed local remedies, and by constantly fail- 
ing to cure with local treatment, pronounced 
itinecurable. Science has proven catarrh to 
be a constitutional disease, and_ therefore re- 
quires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional 
cure onthe market. It is taken internally in 
doses from 10 drops to a_teaspoonful. It acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. ty = hae one hundred dollars 
for any case it fail po =. Send for circu- 
lars and testimonials. dress, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
t@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


enobscot Aqppeattaant! and Horticul- * 


Poultry Department. 


If fresh eggs are wanted during the 
coming months see to it that they are not 
fertilized. Eggs from hens running with 
males will not keep more than two 
weeks. 











Have a sharp eye out for the drinking 
dishes and see that they are kept clean 
and well supplied with fresh water all 
|the time. Chicken cholera comes from 
impure water. 





There is no better way to break up the 
hens wanting to sit than to confine in a 
dark room and feed only the lightest food 
once in two days. In four or five days 
they can be given their liberty and will 
cause no further trouble. 


Scatter a liberal supply of air slaked 
lime about the hen pens frequently, 
being careful not to put it where the hens 
will be compelled to pick their food from 
out of it. Give the floorings under the 
roosts a good dose every few days, it will 
keep things sweet and clean. 


\Every male not intended for breeding 
purposes next year should go to the 
shambles at once and the feed bill re- 
duced. From now until next February 
the males will be a positive injury in the 
laying pens, and eat a big slice from the 
profits. Get them out of the way at 
once and let them grace the dinner table 
for the men at work in the hay field. 
Kill every surplus male and be free from 
so much dead wood about the hen yard. 


Cut a good sized field of grain just 
before fully ripe and ready to shell, and 
save for the hens next winter. On no 
condition allow it to be trespassed upon 
for any other purpose. It will be the 
best egg promoter about the premises 
when the hens are aching for something 
to do, and getting into mischief because 
nothing is provided. Let them do the 
threshing until every kernal is out and 
the straw well reduced to chaff. All 
this work is good egg food. Try it. 


Can any one explain why it is that the 
local markets of Maine have been so 
poorly supplied with fresh eggs the pres- 
ent season save for the months of March, 
April and May? To be sure eggs could 
be obtained, but very many carried the 
evidence of length of days and strength, 
not desired by the lover of the fresh arti- 
cle. There is'a good field in every village 
for any live, enterprising man, who wants 
to furnish a fresh article and cares for 
his reputation. 


It is doubtful if ever the breeders of 
the State, those who feed most intelli- 
gently, have realized more from their 
chicks than during the present season, 
largely on account of the low price of 
grain. This promises to continue and 
he who feeds for rapid growth will real- 
ize from the same. Push the cockerels 
for the market, but by all means separate 
from the pullets. Give the future layers 
a wide range and only such food as will 
promote the growth of bone and frame. 
keep all thought of fat out of their minds 
and build for business in October and 
November. 


Don’t overfeed with grain. It is 
neither profitable or healthful. It is in 
what may properly be called the refuse 
foods that the hens will get their living 
and be better off than otherwise. Very 
much of this waste will come from the 
table and in the best possible form for 
the hens. Beyond is the waste from the 
garden, the inferior specimens of fruit 
and vegetables, wanting only to be 
cooked to make a palatable dish for the 
hens. Feed oats for grain, and mix bran 
with the cooked vegetables, making a 
crumbly mash. Of these feed sparingly 
rather than liberally if the hens have 
their liberty, for they will get the most 
of their living from the fields and orchard. 


The day of low prices for eggs has past 
and not until another March or April 
will they drop again. Itis easy now to 
set down and figure what would be the 
profit if the hens could only be made over 
and kept busy during the months to 
come, and allowed to take life easily dur- 
ing the spring months. That this is 
possible there is no question, because 
what one is able to do another may ac- 
complish. Hens lay in winter when con- 
ditions are made favorable. This means 
an approach to summer methods of feed- 
ing and care. Artificial heating of pens 
has never yet been made practical, but 
warmer hen houses may be provided, 
without heat. Now, while the hens are 
idle and eggs are costing more in the 
market, take a little time to think over 
the problem and grasp its bearings. It 
will help to a solution of the question of 


; | winter laying, and eggs in December will 


be forthcoming. There are dollars for 
any man who can set his hens at work 
in September, and keep them busy until 
March. He who accomplishes this will 
be very willing they should take a vaca- 
tion at the seashore next summer. 





Will you tell me what the trouble is | 
with my hens and chickens, and give me | 
aremedy? The feathers are all coming | 
off; some of the chickens are nearly bare. 
I can find no lice, but the backs seem to 
be scaly. The old hens are losing their 
feathers. I have one hen that is not in- 
clined to come off the roost, and the 
color of her comb is a yellowish red; she 
is net inclined to eat or mingle with the 
other hens. Last year I had no trouble 
and I have been more careful this year, 
but I bought some new hens and this 
trouble seems to have come from them. 

East Winthrop. . A. 

Without doubt the trouble is caused | 
by some of the minute parasites which | 
are so likely to multiply in the hen pens | 
and yard. Clean pens, fresh straw and 
a little grease on the backs will probably 
save the chicks. Doubtless the trouble | 





came with the hens purchased this year. 

The trouble with the hens seems to be 
either the result of an over-fat condition 
or the want of some elements not fur- 
nished in their food. Give them a run 
on the grass and feed on light mashes, 
such as bread soaked in milk, and 
squeezed dry. Look out sharply, also, 
for vermin. Some of these pests are so 
small that it is difficult to find them. 
Scatter insect powder through the feath- 
ers after the hens go to roost, and give 
the roosts a thorough soaking in kerosene. 


In keeping hens there is necessary a 
certain amount of food for the support 
of the animal. Beyond this, what is 
given goes in one of three directions— 
the making of fat, adding of flesh, or 
building of eggs. In the support of the 
animal there is, of course, the growing 
of feathers as well as supplying of 
muscle for daily exercise, but the danger 
is that, in feeding, the currents get set 
in one direction or the other, and not 
always in the one wanted. Itis not an 
easy matter to determine what is neces- 
sary for the food of support, but he who 
ranks as a skilful feeder needs to appre- 
ciate this, else he will change tendencies 
and lose. After sustaining the life of 
the hen, and promoting its activity, food 
will goto the forming of fat or eggs. 
Here comes inthe science of feeding. 


The food which best sustains life and |“ 


energy will build the most eggs, and if 
from the first the hen has been guarded 
from any fat tendencies she will do her 
utmost in egg making, provided the food 
is maintained in right proportions. It 
is folly to attempt to lay down any hard 
and fast rules as to how much, and 
what, shall be fed, for no man can settle 
the question. There is an ideal ration, 
but it rests on conditions beyond the 
comprehension of any man outside the 
feeder, and he must make a close study 
of individuals in order to get at its sig- 
nificance. There is an open field for 
apy man in feeding, and at the bottoma 
‘“theap big saving” if he is able tb grasp 
the lesson and feed for business. Not 
the quantity so much as quality, not the 
variety so much as bulk, will determine 
the question, one which every man must 
solve for himself, but one very close at 
the heart of all profit. 


WHAT TO FEED. 

Green bones are not used as extensive- 
ly as they should be, because grain can 
be obtained with less diffculty and at a 
low cost, but as egg-producing material, 
the bone is far superior to grain; nor 
does the bone really cost more than grain 
in some sections. The cutting of the 
bone into available sizes is now rendered 
an easy matter, as the os is 
within the reach of all. mes fresh 
from the butcher have more or less meat 
adhering, and the more of such meat the 
better, as it will cost no more per pound 
than the bone, while the combination of 
both meat and bone is almost a perfect 
food from which to produce eggs. 

If the farmer can get two extra eggs 
per week from each hen in winter, he 
will make a large profit. We may add 
that if the product of each hen can be in- 
creased one egg per week only in winter, 
that one egg will pay for all the food she 
can possibly consume, and it therefore 
pays to feed the substances that will in- 
duce the hens to lay. If the hens are 
consuming food and yet are producing 
no eggs, they will cause a loss to their 
owner; and this happens every winter on 
a large number of farms. The hens re- 
ceive plenty of food, but not of the 
proper kind. 

A pound of cut green bone is sufficient 
for sixteen hens one day, which means 
that one cent will pay for that number 
of fowls. If one quart of grain be fed at 
night to sixteen hens, and one pound of 
bone in the morning, it should be ample 
for each day (and the majority of 
fanciers do) we find in winter. In 
summer only the bone need be given. 
Such a diet provides fat, starch, nitrogen, 
phosphates, lime, and all the substances 
required to enable the hens to lay eggs. 
As an egg is worth about three cents in 
winter, it is plain that it is cheaper to 
feed bone than grain, as the greater 
number of eggs not only reduces the 
total cost, but increases the profit as 
well, 

The bone cutter is as necessary to the 
poultryman as his feed mill. It enables 
him to use an excellent and chgap food, 
and gives him a profit where he might 
otherwise be compelled to suffer a loss. 
It is claimed that the bone cutter pays 
for itself in eggs, and really costs noth- 
ing. Bones are now one of the staple 
articles of food for poultry, and no ra- 
tions should have them omitted. They 
are food, grit and lime, all combined in 
one, and the hens will leave all other 
foods to receive the cut bone. If eut 
fine, even chicks and ducklings will rel- 
ish such excellent food, while turkeys 
grow rapidly on it. To meet with suc- 
cess requires the use of the best mate- 
rials, and green bone beats all other sub- 
stances as food for poultry. There is 
quite a difference between the green 
fresh bone, rich in its juices as it comes 
from the butcher’s, and the hard, dry 
bone which has lost its succulence. The 
value of all foods depends largely upon 
their digestibility, and the more this is 
provided for the greater the saving of 
food, and the more economical the pro- 
duction of eggs.— Poultry Keeper. 





Got Rid of the Chaperon. 
“I thought I saw you riding alone 
with a gentleman last evening.’’ 
“You did.”’ 
**But does your mother let you go bi- 
cycling with gentlemen without a chap- 





erone?’’ 

*‘No, indeed.”’ 

*‘But you had none.”’ 

“Ob, we had one when we started, 
but we punctured her tire to get rid of 
hex. ’"—Chicago Post. 


Entitled to the Title. 
“Why does Mrs. Wester always refer 
to her daughter as a queen?’’ 
“She married a cattle king.’’—De- 





troit Free Press. 





No Argument Against Tobacco, 

Old Drywater—My boy, in all crea- 
tion you won’t find any animal except 
man who makes a habit of smoking. 

Young Puffs—Yes, sir. But neither 
do I know any other animal that cooks 
his meals!—Pick Me Up. 


ALWAYS IN GOOD CONDITION 








MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect June 21, 1896. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 11.10 A. 
M., 12.50, 1.20, 111.00 P. M., 112.55 A. M., via 
Brunswick ané Augusta, and 11.10 A. M., 
1.26 P. M.. via Lewiston and Winthrop; leave | 
Brunewick, 1.38 and 2.30 P. M., 12.20 A. M., 


A. M.; leave Skowhegan, 12.55 P. M.; leave 
Waterville, 2.30 and 3.30 A. M., 6.45 (mixed), 
1.38, 3.17, 4.30 P.M. 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK O00 
Leave Bangor 5.00 A. M. and 3.20 P. M. 
leave or for Elisworth and Mt. Deser 
Fe and Bar Harbor, 5.15 and 6.45 A. M. 
(to Mt. Desert Ferry,) 9.10 A M., 3.15 and 
4.45 P. M., and 8.20 and 11.35 A. M., Sundays 
only; for Bucksport, 7.20 A. M., 1.00 and 
5.05, except Sagjurday and Sunday, and 7.00 

M., Saturdays only. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.00 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 P. M. 
for Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
A ta, and Waterville. 

Farmington, Phillips, Kingheld, Rangeley 

‘armi n, illips, Kingfield, geley, 
North Anson, Skow Belfast, Dexter, 
Dover anc Foxcroft and Bucksport, and nigh} 
trains run every night between Boston ané 
Bangor, and Bar Harbor, connecting at Bruns- 


me ag points, for Skowh 


FOR PORTLA 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. 
4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 9.00 A. M. 
2.15 P.M. via B.& A., 4.30 P.M. vi » es 
leave St. Stepher, 7.30 A. M., 5.00 P. M. 

leave Vanceboro, 10.00 A, M. and 7.30 P.M 

leave Bar Harbor, 7.00, 10.30 A. M., 4.10, 8.45 
P. M., Sundays 5.40 A. M.; leave Elisworth, 
8.08, 11.48 A. M.. 1.25, 5.40 and 10.10 P. M.; 
and Sundays, 6.58 A. M., and 2.00 P. M.; leave 
Bucksport, 5.50, 10.00 A. M., 3.50 P.M.; leave 
] or 7.00. 9.30 A. M., 1.40, 8.00 and 11.26 
P. M., 8.15 A. M., Sundays only; leave Dover 
and Foxcroft (vis Dexter) 6.45, 7.00 A. M., 





P.: | ing of the c 


Messenger’s Notice. 


fice of Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
wk 2Ist, A. D, 1896. oe 
STATE OF MAINE—Kennesec ss. This is 
to give notice that on the fifteenth day of 
July. A. D. 1896, a Warrant in insolvency was 
issued out of the Court of Insolvency for said 
County of Kennebec, against the estate of 
WiitiaM H. Conner of Augusta, adjuc 
to be. an Insolvent Debtor, on petition 
of said Debtor, which petition was filed 
on the fifteenth day of July, D. 1896, 
to which date interest on claims is to 
be computed; That the payment of any 
debts to or by said Debtor, and the trans- 


Ts 
leave |fer and delivery of ony property by him 
1a 


are forbidden by law; ta meeting of the 
itors of said Debtor, to prove their debts 
and choose one or more assignees of his es- 
tate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency to 
be holden at Probate Court Room, in Augusta, 
on Monday, the 10th day of August, A. D. 
1896, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Given under my hand the date first above 
written. ENRY T. MORSE. 
De, uly Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
nso mency or said County of Kennebec. 





Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of the Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec 
County we 20th, A. D. 1896. 

STA EO MAINE—KEnNEBEC ss. This ig 
to give notice that on. the 18th day of 
July, A. D. 1896, a Warrant in Insolven- 
cy, was issued out of the Court of In- 
solvency, for said County of Kennebec, 
against the estate of SAMUEL W. MEssER of 


Augusta, adjudged to be an Insolvent Debt- 


or, on petition of said debtor, which 
etition was filed on the 18th day of 
uly, 1896, to which date_ in- 


terest on claims is to be computed; That 
the payment of any debts to or by said debtor, 
and the transfer and delivery of any property 
by him are forbidden by law; That a meet- 
itors of said debtor, to prove 
their debts and choose one or more assi 
of his estate, will be held at a Court of 
vency to be holden at the Probate Court 
n u ta, on the 10th day of August, 
A. D. 1896, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Given under my hand the date first above 
written.  —s JosHuA F. Bran, 

De uly Sherif’, as Messenger of the Court of 

on” vency for said County of Kennebec. 





fnsol- 
Room 








1.10, 4.20 P, M.; 1 . - 
1.20, 3.45 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.10 A. M., 


2.25 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.46, 9.00, 

y 1.10A. M., 
§ only; ta, 
6.25, 9.45 11.36 A. 3.06, 3.50, 11.00 P. M., 
1.50 A. M., and 10.16 A. M., Sundays only: 
leave Bath, 7.15, 10.35 A. M., 4.00 P. M., 
12.00 (midnight), and 10.55 A. M., Sundays 
only; leave Brunswick, 7.40, 11.05 A. M., 
12.35, 4.28, 4.45 P. M., 12.35, 3.00 A. M. 
(night); 11.20 A. M., Sundays only; leave 
Farmington, 8.25 A. M.. 2.30 P. M.; leave 


P.M.,and Sundays 8.50 A. M., 4.10 P, M.; 
leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50. 10.10 A. M., 5.20, 
t11.20 P. M , 10.30 A. M., Sundays only. 

The mid-day express train rans daily, lea’ 
ing Sundays from Portiand 12.50 Pf. M., 
Brum-wick 1.38, Augusta 2.35, Waterville 
%.13, arrive at Bangor 4.35 P. M., connecting 
for anc from Lewiston and Bath, but not for 

*kland,. 

The morning train from Angusta, and fore 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con 
nect for Rockland. Trains rnn between Arc 
gusta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, an 
between Brunswick and Lewiston, at conve 
ient hours, for time of which, as wel! as tin 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, re 
ereice may had to posters at stations an 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w 
be cheerfully furnished on application to t 
General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! M’g’r 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
June 20, 1896. 





KENNEBEC STEAMBOAT CO. 


Daily Service, COMMENCING June 15, 1896 
Str. DELLA COLLINS 
will leave Augusta at 
1.30 P. M., Hallowell 
2, connecting with the 


STEAMERS 


KENNEBEC 


—AND— 


SAGADAHOC, 


Which alternately leave Gardiner at_ 3.35 P. 
N ichmond 4.20, Bath at 6, and Popham 
Beach at 7. every day, for Boston. 





JouN 8. RYAN, Agent, Gardiner. 
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The late Austin Corbin firmly believed it to be the 
Page. He used it freely on his great park in New 
Hampshire, and when he donated half his herd of 
Buffalo to the city of New York, he attended person- 
ally to having our fence enclose them. Not every 
ye owns buffalo, but no one objects to a strong 
lence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





A Chance to Make Money. 

I have berries, gra) and peaches, a year 
old, fresh as when picked. luse the California 
Cold process, do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing; can put up a bushel in ten 
minutes. Last week I sold directions to over 
120 families; anyone will pay a dollar for 


Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 10.20, 10.40 A. M., 4.25 | 


FOR BOSTON! 


RETURNING, will leave Lincoln’s wharf, 
Boston, every evening (Sundays excepted) at | 
6 o'clock, for landings on Kennebec River, 
arriving at Bath in season to connect with 
early morning boat for Boothbay and adjacent 
islands, and trains on Maine Central and Knox 
& Lincoln R. R. 

FARES, from Augusta. Hallowell and Gar 
diner, $2; Richmond, $1.75; Bath, $'.60 
Round trip tickets to Boston and return, from 
Augusta, fallow elland Gardiner, $3.50; Rich 
mond, $3; Bath, $250, good for the season. 
Staterooms $1, $1.50, and a few very large 
ones $2.00. Meals 50« 

ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta. 

C. A. Coie, Agent, Hallowell. 


| Monday of 


The Only Buffalo Fence. lan persons interested may attend at a 


DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 
| scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
| been duly appointed Administrator on the 
| estate of ts 
|, ALBERT E. CHADWICK, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
given bonds as the law directs. All persons 
having demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
July 13, 1896. 38* Ropert J. MARTIN. 


| — 








| scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
| estate o 
7 Mary B. Toms, late of Augusta 
in the county ef Kennebec, deceased, and 
rive bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
| deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
quested to make payment immediately 
July 13, 1896. 38* Mervin 8S. Hotway. 
| yxpouTon’s NOTICE. The subscribers 
4 hereby give notice that they have been 


| duly appointed Executors of the will of 
. AIT CHENEY, late of Augusta, 
jin the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 


| given bonds asthe law directs. All persons 

| having demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the game for 
settlement, and all indebted theret6 are re- 

| quested to make payment immediately. 

| Herspert W. CHENEY, 

FRANK 8S. CHENEY, 

Martie J. Eppy, 

NELLIE M, Noyes. 

| 

| 


July 13, 1896. 38* 





ENNEBECCOUNTY.. . In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday o} 
| July, 1896. 

Estuer B. 
Gray, late 

| deceased, 
cation 





Gray, widow of WiLtiAM 
of Windsor, in said county, 
having presented her appl. 
for allowance out of the personal 
| estate of said deceased : 

| ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
| three weeks successively, in the Maine Farm- 
| er, printed in Augusta, in said county, that 
| all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, on the second 
Monday of August next, and show cause, 
if any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
| tion’should not be granted. 
i 

| 

' 





G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 38 

ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court, 
heid at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of July, 1896. 

Emma A. Bopwe.u, Guardian of Henry A. 
and Hecen E. Bopwe.t, of Andover, Mass. 
minors, having petitioned for license to sell 
the following real estate of said wards, the 
proceeds to be places on interest, viz: All the 
interest of said wards in a certain lot of real 
estate in the town of Randolph, Kennebec 
county, with rights pertaining thereto 
| ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
| three weeks successively, prior to the second 
|Monday of August next, in the Maine 
| Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 

all persons interested may attend at a Probate 

Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
| cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 

G, T. Stevens, Judge. 
| Attest: Howarp Owen, Hegister. 38° 
| eqpmspatentabmianeteenet a 
| 





7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
July, 1896. ~ 
| A.G.Wurrtrer, Administrator on the estate 
| of Jacon 8. Graves, late of Vienna, in said 
| county. deceased having presented his second 
|account of administration of said estate for 


| allowance : 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
August next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Apeuse, See 


| of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, an 

|show cause, if any, why the same should 

not be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 38 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the second Mon- 

day of July, 1896. A 
ABIGAIL SPEARIN, Executrix of the last 
will of JosEPH SPEARIN, late of Clinton, in 
said County, deceased, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of said 
dece: , forthe payment of debts and lega- 
cies, &c., viz: the interest of said deceased in 
certain real estate situated in said Clinton, be- 
longing to the firm of Gro. A. SPEARIN & Co., 
and described in the petition pow on file in 

said Probate Court: 

OrpERED, That notice thereof be given 








directions when they see the beautiful sam- 
pies of fruit. As there are many people poor 
ike myself, I consider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and fee! confident any one 
can make one or two hund dollars round 
home in a few days. I will mail sample of | 
fruit and complete directions, to any of rou 
readers, for eighteen two-cent stamps, which 
is only the actual cost of the samples, postage, | 
etc,tome. Francis Cassy, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOTICE. | 





ally come before them 

held in the Trustee’s room of said 

Wednesday, August 5th, 1896, at 3 o'clock | 
.M. Epwin C. Dupuey, Clerk. 
July 20, 1896. 2038 


that may | 


' 


CITY OF AUCUSTA. | 





| 
| 
| 





Collector’s Notice. 


Notice is hereby given that the taxes as. | 
sessed on the polls and estates of the city of | 
Augusta for the year 1896, were committed to | 
J. R. Townsend, Collector of said city on the 
13th day of June, 1896. That by a vote of the 
City Council of said city, said taxes are due 
and payable to said Collector, on or before the 
19th day of September, 1896, and that an 


abatement or discount of five per cent. will 
be allowed on_al! taxes ed for the year 
1896, which shall be voluntarily paid to said 


llector on or before the 20th day of August, 
1396, and interest will be added to all of said 


taxes r ing Pp September 19th, 
. t date. 
metptarny tas R. Townsenp, Collector. 
10t33 











Augusta, June 15, 1896. 


three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of August next, in the 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition sbould not be granted. 
. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owey, Register. 38 


4 you can make money by selling and using 

< HOLDFAST Corn Binders,used on every 
~ shock. Pull and it's fast. Ties itself. Costs 
less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
ands easily sold ina town. Goof profits. 
) Get your town 
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bag now, Outfit5e., 
stamps, TIE .» Box 46 Unadilla, §.Y. 











WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 
Counselors at Law. 


Over Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Me. 


CANADIAN HORSES. 


CUMMINGS & _PRESCOTL 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, road and business 
horses, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer’s stadt, Augusta, Me. 
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Fifty Years Ago. 
This is the way it was bound to look 
When grandfather had his “picter took.” 
These were the shadows cast before 
The coming of Conjurer Daguerre 
And his art; like a girl in a pinafore 
Some day to bloom to a goddess fair. 
Men certainly were not as black, we know 
As they pictured them, 50 years ago. 

—eo—en—_rr- 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


began to make new men, just 
as the new pictures of men 
began to be made. Thousands 
of people fronted the camera 
with skins made clean from 
blotch and blemish, because 
they had purified the blood 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
is as powerful now as then. 
[ts record proves it. Others 
imitate the remedy; they 
can’t imitate the record: 


&5O Years of Cures 
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COUGH BALSAM 


AC t 


~ COUGHS, 
<» COLDS, ASTHMA, 
so HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES’ LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 








Messenger’s Notice. 
Office of Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
HK A. D.1 


July 25th, A. D. 1896. 

STATE OF MAINE—KEnnegsxc ss. This is 
to give notice, that on the 24th day of 
July, A. D. 1896, a warrant in insolvency 
was issued out of the Court of Insolvency for 
said county of Kennebec, against the estate 
WituraM D. Bower of Augusta, adjudged to 
be an insolvent debtor, on etition of said 
debtor, which petition was filed on the 24th 
day of July, A. D. 1896, to which date 
interest on claims is to be computed ; a 
the payment of any debts to or by said debtor, 


debts and choose one or more e@8 0 
estate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden at the Probate Court Room in 
Augusta, on the 10th day of August, A. D. 
1896, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Given under my hand the date first above 
written. jl E. W. Mappox, 

Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 

: lesanaaed Sor said county of Kennebec. 





Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
Jule Fees 1896. 


E OF MAINE—KEnNEBEC ss. This 
is to Five notice that on the twenty-third day 
of July, A. D. 1896, a Warrant in Insolvency 


was issued out of the Court of Insolvency, 
for said county of Kennebec, against tbe es- 
ta’ Amos R. SAWTELLE of Sidney, in 
said county of Kennebec, udged to 
an insolvent debtor, on popes of said debtor, 
which petition. was filed on the 23d day 
of July, A. D. 1896, to which date in- 
terest on claims is to be computed; that the 
payment of any debts to or said debtor, 
the transfer and delivery of any property 
law; thata mocming 
eir 





ees 0 
Insolvency 
Court Room in 





written. ; Henry T. Morse, 
Dowty Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
_~ yency or said county of Kennebec. 





Discharge of Insolvents. 


A hearing will be had on_the petitions of 
Moses F. Noble and Reuben F. Oliver of Au- 

sta, Joseph Laccomb of Winslow, and W. 
A Jack € Co, of Gagdiner, jngolvent L Sensors, 
‘or a full discharge from eir de prov- 
able under the insolvency laws of Maine, at 
the Probate Court Room in Augusta, on Mon- 
day, the 10th day of August, 1896, at 2 
o’c Pp 


ttest: Howarp Owen, 
ster of the Court of Insolvency. 
Augusta, July 27, 1896. 2t39* 


In Insolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 

Strate oF Marye—KENNEBEC 88: Court of 
Insolvency, In the cases of Thomas Wood- 
worth of Albion, John Condon of_A’ ta, 
Abner W. Nichols of Augusta, Frank V. 
Maxwell of A sta, Richard J. Williams of 
Hallowell, and Joseph M. Greene of Augusta, 





test: 
July 27, 1896. 


Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 


At A ita, in the county of Kennebec, and 
Prete of Maine, the 13th day of July, A. D. 


The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
appointment as Assignee of the estate of 
STEPHEN A. THuRsTON of Augusta, in said 
county of Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who 
has been declared an Insolvent upon his peti- 
tion by the Court of Insolvency for said county 
of Ragaeses. E. M. THompson, Assignee. 


HowArp Owen, Register. 
2t39* 











The 8-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Doe of Waterville, disappeared from 
his home in that city, Tuesday, and was 
traced to the Maine Central station, 
where he was seen in company witha 
little girl friend of about his own age, to 
get aboard the Bangor train. This was 
learned, Wednesday morning, when the 
parents of both children were about dis- 
tracted. The parents soon received a 
message from relatives of the little girl’s 
parents in Bangor, stating that both chil- 
dren had arrived in that city, the conduc- 
tor having taken them in charge and 
causing the friends referred to, to be 
looked up. 


By the enterprise of Mr. J. D. Stanford, 
Superintendent of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the wires of the 
Bath Exchange have been extended to 
Cape Small Point, where a public long 
distance telephone station, to and from 
all points, has been established at the 
Cliffstone post office. This extension of 
the telephone service will be thoroughly 
appreciated by the summer colony at 
Small Point, as it brings them within 
speaking distance of the outside world, 
and also makes it ble for 
to be sent to and from Small Point, via 





Stems of General Helos. 


Taylor’s Opera House at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and threeadjoining buildings burned 
the other night. Loss $150,000. 
The Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
granted a petition for a receiver for the 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of Boston. 
Liabilities, $6,000; assets, $1,500. 
Officers of the graduating class of the 
Dartmouth Medical College elected Tues- 
day, include vice president, Edward H. 
Taft of West Gouldsbore, Me.; secretary, 
Herman Spier of Portland, Me.; marshal, 
Henry C. Jackson of Waterville, Me.; 
class orator, Frank W. Larrabee of Au- 
burn, Me. A. F. Williams of Gardiner, 
Me., is on the executive committee. 
Charles E. Littlefield was sentenced in 
the Superior Criminal Court at Boston, 
Wednesday, to the house of correction 
for nine months for forgery. Littlefield 
lives in Portland, Me., as does F. W. 
Stockman, whose name he forged. Lit- 
tiefield had been on a protracted spree 








effect of the liquor he attributed the 
forgery. The forgery was of a check on 
the National Traders’ bank for $25. Lit- 
tlefield promised to make restitution. 
Despatches from Jasper, Hamilton 
county, Fla., state a race riot occurred 
Saturday night 15 miles north of there, 
and six menjwere killed and eight wound- 
Two of the latter were women. 
The tragedy occurred at Haggards’ 
turpentine still, where many colored 
men are employed. The colored men 
gave a “festival” Saturday night. While 
it was in progress a number of white 
men intruded and the shooting resulted. 
It is rumored that the negroes are gener- 
ally arming. 

A. G. Elliot & Co., the well known 
paper manufacturers and dealers of Phil- 
adelphia have assigned. The announce- 
ment of the failure caused great surprise. 
The failure carries with it the embarrass- 
ment of the Philadelphia Parchment Co. 
The failure is not a mercantile one in 
any sense. It is said it was not caused 
by losses by the firm, but due entirely to 
the great shrinkage in the value of shares 
of securities held by the firm. The de- 
cline in value of these securities since the 
Chicago convention is declared to be 
$150,000; the drop in quotations since 
Monday having been about $20,000. 
Trouble is most serious in Macedonia 
and Crete. While pretending to take 
stringent measures against persons en- 
gaged in a raid upon the Macedonian 
frontier, 600 men armed with Lebel 
rifles have been allowed to enter Mace- 
donia from Greek territory. These men 
after surprising and cutting to pieces 
Turkish troops at Mousa succeeded in 
repulsing a strong force of Turkish 
soldiery sent from Salonica to reinforce 
the Mousa troops. A dispatch to the 
Vossisch Zeitung says redis (reserves) 
were called out on an order from the 
Sultan are showing a disposition to 
revolt in consequence of the fact that 
their pay is very much in arears and 
rations issued to them are of very bad 
quality and very small in quantity. 
Gitana D. Eliza & Co., bankers, with 
offices in Jersey City, N. J., and Brook- 
lyn, failed, Thursday. It appears that 
Eliza was cashier, president, treasurer 
and board of directors of the institution, 
and the branch of the bank in Jersey 
City, isrun in connection with Eliza’s 
saloon. Recently, Eliza refused to pay 
some creditors, and as a result, a crowd 
of angry depositors assembled at the 
bank, Thursday, and demanded their 
money, and on being refused they be- 
came furious and threatened Eliza’s life. 


rty | The police were notified and took Eliza 


into custody. On being arraigned he 


his | was charged by some of the depositors 


with conspiracy to defraud. He refused 
to say anything and was held for further 
hearing. It is said the defalcation of the 
firm amounts to $100,000. 

A strange case of kidnapping was re- 
ported to the local police at Fall River, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon, by James 
Manchester, a farmer, living on the Bed- 
ford road, Tiverton, R. I. Hesays: “My 
5-year old boy, John Phillip, was play- 
ing in the road when three men came 
along in an open wagon. The boy’s 
mother was running after him and when 
the men saw her they picked the little 


be | fellow up and drove rapidly toward this 


city. His father immediately harnessed 
his horse and gave chase, but lost all 
trace of them at the end of the car route 
on the Stafford road. The car conductor 
says he saw the men answering the de- 
scription driving toward Flint village.” 


his | The boy has light hair, blue eyes, is of 


light complexion, wore blue knee pants, 


.| brue cap with vizor and a blue faded 


jumper. He was barefooted. The 
parents are not very well to do and no 
cause is given why the boy should be 
taken. 

D. K. Gault, aged seventy, a prosper- 
ous farmer of Bow, N. H., was buncoed 
out of $1200 by a confidence man, Mon- 
day afternoon. Mr. Gault went to Sun- 
cook village that day, to attend the cir- 
cus, and met some strangers who spoke 
about having made a trade for the Jes- 
sie Gault farm in Bow, and took the old 
man to see it. On the way they told 
him they had $2,000 and showed a pile of 
bills to prove their statement, but said 
they needed $1,200 more and would give 
him a good bonus if he could get that 
amount forthem. Mr. Gault had a large 
deposit in the Loan and Trust Savings 
Bank of Concord, and one of the stran- 
gers drove there with him. He drew out 
$1,200 and left. In the afternoon, Mr. 
Gault’s relatives came to the bank 
to make enquiries and told the main 
facts. They secured a transfer of all Mr. 
Gault’s remaining funds and paid the 
$1,200 note. They decline to talk about 
the matter. Mr. Gault is unable to give 
an accurate description of the parties 
who fleeced him. 

A cyclone storm burst upon Pittsburg, 
Pa., at 4.30 P. M., Monday, and caused 
the death of two persons and the fatal 
injury of another, and a monetary loss 
of $100,000, throughout Alleghany 
county. Several churches in the hill dis- 
trict were partially unroofed and one 
struck by lightning. A number of 
smaller houses were unroofed, and sew- 
ers discharged their overflow into houses. 
Hundreds of trees were uprooted and 
many lawns laid waste. At Sugar Camp 
Grove picnic ground on the west Penn, 
where a fishing and hunting club was en- 
camped, alimb of atree fell upon the 
commissary tent in which a number of 
members of the club had taken refuge 
from the storm; one was instantly killed 
and one had his back broken and cannot 
recover. Two were badly hurt. In 
Pittsburg, a teamster was struck by a 
falling signboard and died within a few 
minutes. The storm seized the steeple 
of the Methodist church, over 125 feet 
high, and took the big bell along and 
dropped all into a eye: yard. A 
100 foot stack at the brickyards of 
Booth and Flynn was blown down. The 
temperature fell from 93 to 73. The fury 
of the tornado was spent in less than 10 
minutes, and it was followed by several 
storms of less violence during the even- 
ing. During eight hours, ending at mid- 
night, 1.43 inches of rain fell. 








Androscoggin county democratic nom- 
inations: Senators, Gustavus W. Lane of 
Leeds, and Henry W. Copeland of Tur- 
ner; Sheriff, Samuel Hibbert, of Lewis- 
ton; County Attorney, Joel Bean, Jr., of 
Lewiston; Judge of Probate, Asa P. 
Moore, of Lisbon; Register of Probate, 
Amos C. Rich, of Auburn; County Com- 





the telephone from Bath. 


Treasurer, C. H. Stevens, of Auburn. 


when he committed the crime, and to the] yp 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 
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The Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 
Live Srock Yarps, July 28, 1896. 
At BriaHTon. 
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Thompson & Co., 20 28 
. D. Holt, 20 20 
J. Hussey, 4 5 
ibby Bros., 47 25 80 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE sTOCK 
“WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 5,079; sheep, 13,405; hogs, 25,- 
420; veals, 1,692; horses, 684. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 91; sheep, 25; hogs, —; 
veals, 133; horses, 84. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS’ FOR OLD 
ENGLAND. 

From Boston for the week, 3728 cattle, 
2229 sheep, 131 horses, with heavy ex- 
ports to English ports; market dull at 
93c, dressed weight, on State cattle. 
The sheep market improved with sales 
at 13c per Ib. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


Beef cattle have piled in this week 
from the West and numbered 4416 head 
from that source alone, and cost 4@4%e, 
live weight. The market is virtually 
stocked with Western, but few New 
England cattle for beef, on sale. The 
Western are handsome and nice meated 
stock. Country cattle, 244¢@4\¢c. 

Market on sheep remains steady in 
prices and demand. Trade fair for the 
good flocks of lambs and nice old sheep. 
Common grades slow of sale. Spring 
lambs sell at 4@5c, lb., yearlings 3@ 
434c, and old sheep 2@3'¢c. 

The movement in fat hogs much as 
last week, only low grades of Western 
Ye easier, with a range of 3@4c lb., 
live weight, against 314@4c, last week, 
which means plenty of Western for the 
next few weeks. Country hogs un- 
changed at 414c, dressed weight. 

Not as many by 1000 head of veal 
calves placed upon the market, which 
will have a tendency of cleaning up odd 
lots of veal in the city, and dealers can 
start in fresh and feel better; not so 
much courage in buying when the 
market is full. Tradefor veal expected 
to improve this weekinthecity. We find 
sales on calves at 2'¢@5c lb. The York 
State milch cows seem to come in play 
and in fair demand. Seven extra cows 
were sold by J. A. Hathaway, of extra 
quality @t $45 a head, who has them 
fresh every week from that State, and 
selling from $40@70a head. The gen- 
eral trade not particularly active. Com- 
mon cows rule dull at $20@38. 

A midsummer demand for horses. The 
market for horses expected to improve 
later on, but not in August. Common 
horses are decidedly dull at $40@85 per 
head; chunks at $90@125. Drivers and 
draft at $125@200; heavy draft scarce. 
Live Poultry—Two tons cover all 
arrivals; sales at 10c per fowl; 13c for 
spring chickens. 

Thompson & Hanson were the only; 
representatives from Maine with beef 
cattle this week. They ventured a few 
cattle in the shape of oxen; offered 314c 
and refused. One was a nice ox of a 4c 
lb value, the other was fleshy but coarse, 
weighed 3300 lbs would probably sell the 
pair at 334c., live weight. Libby Bros. 
sold 59 calves of 8,470lbs., at 5c. M. D. 
Holt sold 16 calves of 2,625 lbs., at 5c. 
Thompson & Hanson sold 4 calves of 645 
lbs,, 22 do, 3,060 Ibs., at 5c. Milch cows 
$30@$50. J. Hussey sold 5 calves of 625 
Ibs., at5c. Libby Bros. cows were offered 
at $25@850 a head. 

REMARES. 

The market runs full with stock of 
all discriptions, and it takes but a little 
to upset the market. Let the supply be 
heavy for three successive weeks and 
down go prices. Dealers are fairly 
careful about loading, but there are 
weeks when the stock must come let 
prices be what they may. It isso with 
veal calves, perhaps more quickly noticed 
than other kinds of stock. Let each 
dealer have afew and the grand total 
trumps up in big figures; it has been so 
for the past two weeks. We would sug- 
gest to Maine farmers that a few pairs of 
working oxen could be disposed of to 
advantage. Oxen that have been used 
in haying are not remarkably fat. There 
are those who will buy slim cattle, work 
them lightly and feed heavy, thereby 
getting the work without costing them 
much of anything as the gain of the cat- 
tle in flesh gives them a profit when they 
come to kill them. 

LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON 
WEDNESDAY. 

Large line of milch cows, and not many 
buyers, about the state of affairs at the 
yards. Those who wanted to buy were 
notin a hurry to doso. Libby Bros. 
sold 3 springers, the lot for $117; milch 
cows at $30@840. R. E. French sold 4 
milch cows from $35@$50. R. Connors 
had a good yard full, selling at $50@358 
and $30@$48, as to quality. P. W. 
Thompson sold 2 extra cows at $43.50 
each. M. D. Holt sold 2 fancy cows at 
$51 each; 1 young springer, $27. W. W. 
Hall sold 1 extra cow, $45; 1 choice cow, 
$50; 1 common cow, $35. W. M. Fel- 
lows sold at $35, $38 and $42. J. A. 
Hathaway had some valuable cows and 
sold 1 at $75; 4 at $60 each; 4 at $50; 4 
extra cows, $45 each down to $40. P. F. 
Litchfield sold 2 choice cows, $55 each, 
and cows, $30@$37. J. S. Henry was 
well equipped with milch cows, high 
priced and low grades, $55 down to $28. 
O. H. Forbush sold some beef cows of 
940 Ibs. at 24¢c. 

Store Pigs 259 head on sale at $1.25 
up to 4.00 a head. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, July 28, 1896. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon—The 
market is steady for flour. We 
quote winter wheat clears and straights 
at $3 35@3 85, winter wheat patents at 
$3 70@4 05, spring wheat patents at 
$3 85@4 35, spring wheat clears and 
straights at $3 20@3 85. These quota- 
tions include millers’ and jobbers’ prices. 

Corn meal is easy at 69@7lc per bag, 
and $1 50@1 55 per bbl for choice kiln- 
dried. Oat-meal quiet, and we quote 
cut at $3 05@3 60, and rolled and ground 
at $2 65@3 20. Rye flour sells at $2 55@ 
3 per bbl, as to quality, and graham 
fiour from $2 50@4 per bbl. 

Grain—The market showed very little 
change from Monday. Oats were still 
firm on the spot and toarrive. There 
were sales of clipped on the track at 271¢ 
@28c, No 2 white at 27c, No. 3 white at 
2614 @2634c, No. 2 mixed at 25144@26c 
per bush. To arrive, clipped oats were 
offered by shippers at 263{@273jc for 
vn Me ogg a good export demand was re- 


LAST 





ported. 

Corn is quiet, with steamer yellow on 
track offered at 35@351gc per bush, and 
Chicago No. 2 yellow to arrive at 34c per 


missioner, S. M. Bean of Minot; County | bush 











Millfeed—The market is steady. In| pro 


bran, with sales of spring at $11, and 
winter at $11 25 for standard. Middlings 
range from $11 25 forspring up to $13 50 
for winter. Mixed feed sells at $12 25 
@$12 75. Red dog flour at $15 75, 
ground wheat at $14, linseed meal at 
$18 50, and cotton seed meal at $21 50 


per ton. 
Hay and Straw—Hay is quiet, with 
choice at $19 per ton. Low 


grades quiet at $12@$15 per ton, as to 
quality. Rye straw is dull, at $16@17 
perton. Oat straw is quiet at $9 per ton. 

Pork and lard are quiet: Barrel pork, 
$10; light backs, $9; fresh ribs, 10c. lard, 
434c; hams, 1044@11¢c. 

Beef is reported firmer, with orders 
from the shippers not to sell without 
better prices. Salesmen have orders not 
to unload or sell beef at anything but full 
prices: Choice steers, 7@7jc. good 
steers, 7c; light, €@64¢c; extra heavy 
hinds, 10@1044c; good hinds, 91g@10c; 
light hinds, 9@914c; heavy fores, 41¢c; 
good, 414c; light fores, 4c; backs, 5@6c; 
rattles, 3@34¢c; chucks, 344@4‘¢c; short 
ribs, 10@11c; rounds, 7@7'4; rumps, 11 
@121¢c; rumps and loins, 12@14c; loins, 
13@16e. 

There was no trouble in getting full 
prices yesterday for all the strictly extra 
creamery offered. Northern sold at 16 
to 1644 cents, including assorted size 
packages at outside price. Most dealers 
called 15 to 15'¢ cents a full quotation 
for the best Western. creamery. The 
great trouble with all receivers is how to 
dispose of their second-class butter and 
send satisfactory returns to shippers. 
An average rate for most grades under 
extra is 13 to 14 cents, and some sales 
this week of good creamery are reported 
at 12 cents. 

Cheese is quiet with full offerings: 
New singles, 6@7c; twins, 6'4@7}¢c; old, 
7@7ge; new sage, 7'g@8c. Jobbing 
prices are lc more. Liverpool is cabled 
at 34s for white and 35s for colored. 

Eggs are steady and in fair demand, 
especially for fresh: Western, 12@12\¢c; 
Michigar, 13@13'¢c; eastern fresh, 15@- 
16c; nearby, 17@18c. 

Potatoes are easier, with the supply 
not well sold up. Good stock stands up 
to prices the best: Bristols, $1.62!¢; Jer- 
seys, $1.37446@1.50; southern, $1@1.25 
per bbl; sweets, $2.50@3.50. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


{Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 
WEDNESDAY, July 29. 

ApPLEs—40c. 

Brans—Pea beans $1 25@1 40; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 50@1 75. 

ButreR—Ball butter 15@18c. Cream- 
ery 20c. 
‘ "catia and domestic new 
Corron SEED MEAL—$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, lic. per dozen. 

FLougR—St Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 00@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c, 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $12@14; pressed $14@16. 

STRAw—$5 50@$6.00 

Hipes AND SkKINs—Cow hides. 6c, 
@7c; ox hides, 2%%c; bulls and stags, 
lige. 

LimE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 6c; in tins, *8c; pure 
compound lard, 6c. 

Mrat—Corn 50c; rye 75@80c. 

SHorTs—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12c; fowls, 
12@l4c., turkeys, 18c.; veals, 7@8c; 
round hog, 4%c.; mutton, 7@8c; 
spring lamb, 10c; spring chickens, 20c. 

Propuce—Potatoes, new, 0c per bu; 
cabbages, 2c. per lb.; beets, new, 75c. 
per bushel; turnips, new, 75c per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, July 29. 
AppLEes—Evaporated, 6@7c. per Ib. 
ButrErR—l7c. for choice family; 
creamery, 18@19c. 

Brans—Pea, $1 25@1 30; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 50@1 55. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
84@ic; N. Y. Factory, 9@9'¢c. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 $3 15; Spring 
X and XX,$400@4 15; Roller Michigan, 
$3 85@3 95; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 10@4 15. 

Fiso—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, 7@10c; Mackerel, 
shore, $20 00@23 00. 








Gratin—Corn, bag lots, 41c; oats, 
30c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$22 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $23 00 


sacked bran, car lots, $12 50@13 50; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $16 17 00; 
middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. ‘ 

Larp—-Per tierce, 5144@5l¢c per Ib.; 
pail, 64@6%e. 

PoraTors—New potatoes, $1.50@1 75; 
per bbl.; sweet, $3 75@4 50. 

Provisions—Fowl, 14@l5c.; spring 
chickens, 25c.; eggs, 13@l4c; extra 
beef, $8@8 50; pork backs, $10 00@10 50; 
clear, $10 00@10 50; hams, 93;@10'¢c; 
covered, 11@11'¢c. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


. WEDNESDAY, July 29. 
App_LEs—Choice strung, 4@5c per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. uy 
Brans—Yellow eyes, $1 40@$1 50 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 60@$1 75. 
ButtER—Best, 17@18c per lb.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 
Eees—Fresh laid, 13@15c per doz. 
CHEESE-—Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 
PRoOvVIsIons—Pork, country clear 18c. ; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 
Grarin—Oats, prime country, 32c. 
Hay—Best loose, $15 00. 
Corn—43c; meal, 41c. 
PoTaToEs—New, 76c. per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaeo, July 28. 

Cattle—Receipts, 4,000; firm; com- 
mon to extra steers at $3 25@4 50; 
stockers and feeders, $2 40@3 80; cows 
and bulls, $1 25@3 50; calves, $3 25@ 
350; Texans 00. 

Hogs—Receipts, 11,000; weak, 10@1l5c 
lower; heavy packing and shipping lots 
$2 75 15; common to choice mixed at 
$2 3 30; choice assorted, $3 30@3 35; 
light, $3 30@3 40; pigs at $2 80@3 35. 

Sheep—Receipts, 8,000; inferior 
choice $2 00@3 25; lambs,$3 00@5 25. 
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POLITICAL NEWS. 


—Lincoln county democratic nomi- 
nees: Senator, George W. Caldwell, Wal- 
doboro; judge of probate, Ezekiel Ross, 
Newcastle; sheriff, William G. Hodg- 
kins, Damariscotta; county commission- 
er, John C, Palmer, Whitefield; county 
attorney, John W. Brackett, Bristol; 
county treasurer, John E. Dickinson, 
Wiscasset. 

—Sagadahoc Prohibition party county 
nominees: Senator, John H. Stacy of 
Phippsburg; sheriff, James A. Wright of 
Bath. treasurer, Alfred S. Oliver of 
aes county Hee tgen Timothy E. 
Small of Phippsburg; county attorney, 
Grant ‘~~ of Richmond; of 

bate, Melville O. Wright of Bath. 








ACCIDENTS. 


The little daughter of Leslie Drake, of 
Littleton, met with a painful accident 
Wednesday, falling and breaking her 
fore arm. 

Forrest, son of Charles Willis, injured 
his left hand quite badly in the ma- 
chinery at the woolen millin Madison, 
last week. 

Edgar Hunter, of Caribou, a shingle 
buncher in Grimes’ mill, had an un- 
usually narrow escape from a fatal acci- 
dent. One of the workmen was using 
an axe outside of the mill. Hunter, who 
had thrust his head out ofa window 
apeting Se the mill, drew his head back 
and as he did so the axe flew from the 
handle and passed into the mill through 
the opening, striking Hunter a glancing 
blow on the head and inflicting quite a 
wound. The axe went with such force 
that it passed two shingle machines be- 
fore falling to the floor. 

While at work in E. P. Grimes’ lum- 
ber mill, Caribou, Paul Soucie had the 
thumb of his left hand caught between 
two logs where it was crushed and 
mangled in a fearful manner. It had to 
be amputated. 

Friday forenoon, while the daughter 
of Mr. Charles W. Morse, the well known 
horse dealer of Bangor, was driving up 
Hammond street hill with a young friend, 
the reins became detached and one of 
them fell on to the horse’s back out of 
reach. The horse started to run, but 
the brave girl, jumped over the front 
wheel and gaining the horse's bridle 
stopped him quickly. Then the drive 
was resumed. 

Elijah Boyden, a middle aged farmer, 
living near Boyden’s Lake, Perry, was 
cutting hay in his field the other day, 
two horses attached to the mowing 
machine being only a few feet away 
from where he was using a scythe. 
The animals became frightened and ran, 
Mr. Boyden was caught in the sharp 
teeth of the machine and dragged some 
distance before the machine passed over 
his body. The sharp edges cut deeply 
into his body and arms and it was a 
miracle that he escaped alive. No one 
was near at the time but he managed to 
crawl some distance from the spot and 
his groans attracted neighbors living 
near, who came to his assistance and 
carried him into the house. Before the 
arrival of a physician he had suffered 
much from loss of blood, but his injuries 
while very bad may not prove fatal. 
He was cut in numerous places and one 
arm broken so badly that amputation 
will be necessary. 

A very serious accident occurred near 
Falmouth Friday afternoon, by which 
two little girls from Portland came near 
losing their lives. A number of children 
were playing near the covered bridge a 
few miles from the city limits, when a 
colt became frightened by a passing 
train and dashed into the party. Alice 
Hayes and Katie McAuley were very 
badly hurt. The Hayes girl received a 
severe gash on the head that required 
several stitches. The McAuley girl was 
knocked insensible and it is feared that 
she is injured internally. It was some 
time before she recovered consciousness. 

A serious accident occurred at Hebron 
station onthe railroad about 5 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon. The northward 
freight train had just started from the 
station and a work train started on a 
side track when a son of Addison Monk, 
about 16 years old, who was about the 
tracks, was somehow struck by the lat- 
ter, no one can tell just how, and both 
legs were badly crushed, the right one 
so seriously that amputation will prob- 
ably be necessary. 

Lester DeCoster, a young man from 
East Buckfield, while rapidly riding on 
Depot street Saturday afternoon, was 
thrown from his wheel and his arm 
broken by his wheel striking a raised 
plank on the sidewalk. 

Friday noon the three year old daugh- 
ter of James and Mary Malone, in Ban- 
gor, set her dress on fire while playing 
with matches, and was so _ severely 
burned that she died Saturday. 

The two-years-old son of James Hus- 
ton of Westbrook fell downa flight of 
stairs, Friday, and struck his head on 
the handle of atoy cart. The cart was 
on its side and the cross pin at the end 
of the handle was driven into the orbit 
between the ball of the eye and the bony 
plate, and was broken off and remained 
there. The child will probably lose the 
sight of the eye. 

George Crosby of Fairfield, the orna- 
mental moulder at the swing factory, 
got his fingers in the buzz saw. Two 
fingers were taken clear off, while a 
third was crushed. 

While Jeremiah Floyd of Portland was 
shingling a house, Tuesday, in some 
manner he missed his footing and fella 
distance of some thirty-five feet to the 
ground. He was badly hurt, but no 
bones were broken. 

One day, last week, as Will Merry of 
North Perham, was filling a powder- 
dusting gun with Paris green, it blew 
into his face and mouth making him 


;| seriously sick for several hours. 


Thursday afternoon, a three-year-old 
son of David Morgan of Mexico, lost 
three fingers from his left hand, which 
were taken off by a blow from an axe, 
with which a six-year-old brother was 
splitting kindling wood. 


FIRES IN MAINE. 


The Walter Stevens mill, including 
everything excepting the boarding house, 
were burned Wednesday morning. 
These mills were about five miles above 
Presque Isle village on the Aroostook 
river. 

The buildings of Jacob McKeen on 
High street in Paris, were destroyed by 
fire Monday morning. His large barn 
nearly filled with this year’s hay crop, 
with farming tools, was also burned, 
and but little furniture from the burning 
building was saved. Loss is from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars; insured for nine hundred. 
The fire is supposed to have caught 
around the chimney from the early 
morning fire. 

The Maine Hotel in Auburn was 
partially destroyed by fire Sunday night. 
It is a four-story wooden building and 
ell and is owned by George C. Wing, 
and leased by J. W. Barbour & Son. 
The fire caught on the upper floor of 
the ell, probably from the explosion of a 
lamp or accidental breaking. The hotel 
was lighted by electricity in the corridors, 
lamps being used in the sleeping rooms. 
The ell was ruined by the fire, and the 
main section of the house was saturated 
with water. The contents are nearly a 
total loss. Boarders and transients lose 
heavily, many escaping only in their 
night clothes. The damage to the hotel is 
estimated at $2000 to $3000; insured for 
$6200. The damage to the contents is 
estimated practically a total loss; insured 
for $2500. 

The farm buildings of Jacob McKeen, 
South Paris, were burned, Tuesday. 
Loss, $2000; insurance, $1000. The sup- 
posed cause was a defective chimney. 








A tramp worked a Hebron farmer in 
good shape the other day. He came 
along and offered to work for 50 cents a 
day. He hired out, got a good, big sup- 
per, acomfortable bed and a nice break- 
fast. The farmer gave his new man a 
scythe and told him to go into the 
meadow and mow. Going down soon 
after, he found the scythe but the tramp 
had skipped. Later it was found that 
not only had he got two good meals and 
a night’s lodging, but had sneaked off a 

suit of clothes as well. That farm- 
er doesn’t hire any more 50 cent men. 





OME GCOMFO 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


THREE COLD 
And ONE SILVER Modal 


World's Industrial and Cotton 





Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 
1884 and 1885. 
HIGHEST AWARDS 


Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 


DIPLOM 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888, 


HICHEST AWARDS 
St. Louls Agricultura! and Mechanical Asso’n, 1889, 





SIX HIGHEST AWARDS 
World’s Cotumbian Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 


HICHEST AWARDS 
Western Fair Association, London, Can., 1893. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 1894. 


SILVER MEDAL 

Toronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1896. 
ABOVE HONORS WERE RECEIVED BY 
WROUCHT 


Washington Avenue, 19th to 20th 
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UNDED 1864. 


and 70 to 76 PEARL STR 
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Sa La, oe erry 


Peck of Potatoes 


“A peck of trouble’’—if sorted by } and, 
1200 bushels of potatoes can be sorted in a 
with no trouble and little expense wit! 
Champion Potato Sorter. 
operated on a new principle. 
simple and as effective, practical and dur 
it is simple. 


Champion Potato Sorter} 


is an absolute necessity to any one gr 
potatoes for markct. f 
American Road Machine Co., Kennett Square, Pa, 4 
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Made of Malleable Iron and Wroughs 
will Last a Lifetime if proper! — eta 


yu 


Over 321,597 sold to Jan. ist, 1 


IRON RANCE Co., 


Streets, 
EE'l 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


: ST, LOUIS, Mo. Ws, 
UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. . 


a day 
1 @ 
new machine, 


Wonderful] 
able ag 
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) win ‘ 
A book contaising f g 1 
and illustrations 
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HAYING 


Snathes, 
Hand Rakes, 


TOOLS. 


Etiorse Rakes, 
Eiorse F*"orks, 
Cordage. 


And a general line of repairs at 


Will C. 


Miller’s 


NEW HARDWARE STORE. 


VICKERY BLOCK, 








WORMS IN CHILDREN. 


Hundreds of children have worms, but their parents doctor 
them for nearly everything else. 


True’s Pin Worm Elixir 


Is the best Worm Remedy made. It is likewise the best Rem- 
edy for all the complaints of children, such as Feverishness, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, etc. 
Its efficacy in such trou- 
Purely vegetable and harmless, 


household remedy for 45 years. 
pies has never been equalled. 
Druggists, or of the Proprietors. 


WATER STREET, 


AUGUSTA, MB 


It has been a 
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In this city. July 22, Henry W. Plummer to 
Miss Mildred E. Norton, both of this city. 

In Belfast, July 20, Walter B. Kelley of Min- 
peepouls, Minn., to Miss Annabel Swan of 

ast. 

In Brunswick, July 15, Olin G. Morse to 
Mrs. Carrie E. Given. : 

In Bangor, July 20, Abbott C. Smith to Miss 
Charlotte T, Lord; July 20, Oscar 8. Rowe to 
Miss Edith M. Sawyer, al! of Bangor. 

In Columbia Falls, July 18, Henry Archer 
to Miss Blanche Dorr. 

In East Machias. July 13, Horace Mayhew 
of East Machias to Miss Hattie M. Frye of 
Macbiasport. we » 

In Everett, Mass., July 20, William D. King 
of Freeport, Me., to Mrs. Eunice H. Tinkham 
of Hyannis, Mass. ; July 9, Julian Joseph 
Brosseau to Miss Clara Elizabeth Barney. 

In Fort Fairfield, July 22, Barney McCarty 
of Grand Falls, N. B., to Miss Delilah Gee of 
Four Falls. N. B. 

In Fryeburg, July 2, Fred A. Harmon to 
Miss Nellie F. Stearns, both of Lovell. 

In Guilford, July 11, Arthur L. Jackson_ of 
Guilford to Miss Hattie M. Sawyer of Wal 
tham, Mass. 

In Hermon, July 18, Wm. W. Overlock to 
Miss Jennie Sawyer Ray. ws 

In Livermore, July 18, Charles M. Dilling- 
ham to Miss Bertha E. Ingersoll, both of 
Canton. ‘ 

In Milltown, July 8, Charles Card to Miss 
Susan Gaskell. 

In North Haven, July 11, John B. Crockett 
to Miss Neilie Witherspoon, both of North 
Haven. ’ : 

In Pemaquid Falls, July 15, Wellington 
Hodgkins of Dennis, Mass., to Miss Myrtle 
Delora Marson. “ 

In Paris, July 18, Frank B. Fogg to Miss 
Jessie May Douglass, both of Paris. _ 

Princeton, July 11, Stephen V. Hall of 
Princeton to Miss Nellie W. Doten of Grand 
Lake Stream. . 

In Portland, July 21, George O. Archibald 
to Miss Alice C. Stiles; July 20, Robert J. 
Ww to Miss Clara L. Barrett, both of_ Port- 
land; July 11, Fred A. Smith to Miss Mabel 
Goo!d, both of Portland; July 19, Alexander 
B. Bartlet. to Miss Annie E. Burnell, both of 
Portland. 

In Ripley, July 18, Wallace Osborn of St. 
Albans to Miss Edith Lombard of Ripley. 

In Bocklapd. duly 16. Charles Edgar Tut 
tle to Miss Elonia Lindsey, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Hamilton, both o land. 

In Smithton, July 16, A. P. Rainsburg of 
Brooklyn, lowa, to Mrs. Evelyn L. Rowe of 
Smithton. 

In Tenant’s Harbor, July_15, Henry K. John- 
son of Tenant’s Harbor, to Miss Margaret Far- 
rell of Boston. Bees 

In Thomaston, July 15, Edwin 8. Vose to 
Miss Helen Hinckley. i 

In Union, July 12, Leslie G. Jones to Miss 
Emma L. Weymouth. | 

In West Poland, Daniel H. Walker of Me- 
chanic Falls to Miss Rose C. Shane of Bridg 


ton. 

In Windham, July 18, Harry 8. Newcomb to 
Miss Maude Mayberry. 

In West Fryeburg, July 10, Ernest Little 
field to Miss Frona Smith. 

In Waldo, July 17, Edwin_H. Patterson of 
Swanville to Miss Anna A. Hustus of Monroe. 

In West Bowdoin, July 12, Bert Jordan to 
Miss Mary E. Smith, both of Webster. 


Bie. 

















In this city, July 24, Mrs. Rachael A. Scoles, 
widow of the late John Scoles, aged 74 years. 
In Allen’s Corner, Deering, July 23, Joseph 
Littlefield, 4th, formerly of Wells, aged 89 
years, 11 months. 
In Amherst, July 25, Peter N. 
75 years, 5 months. > 
In Brewer, July 19. Charles A. Robinson, 
77 years, 6 months. ’ 
Bai 7° Island, July 20, Sanford L., in- 
fant child of Elisha 8. and Essie Leeman, 
aged 1 year. 3 months. 
n Bethel, July 16, Mrs. Mary Ann Capen, 
widow of the late Dr. Wm. Gray. | 
In Biddeford, July 16, Mrs. Fannie 8. Hamil- 
ton, aged 43 years. 
In Bridgton, July 18, George P. Packard, 
ed 64 years, 4 months. 
<= Belfast, July 17, Mrs. Helen M., wife of 
Jacob H. Havener, aged about 50 years; July 
21, Stillman Ellis, aged 71 years, 8 months. 
In Bangor, July 23, James Hennessey, aged 
45 years; July 19, Nathaniel B. Rich, aged 81 


years. s 

In Cumberland Centre, July 18,John Neal 
Farwell. aged 60 years, 9 months 

In Chelsea, Mass., June 29, Mrs. Mary A 
W., wife of the late Judge Oliver L. Currier 
of New Sharon, Me., age 84 years, 6 months. 

In Deering, July 20, Mrs. Mary Melody. 

In Fayette, July 15, John Wells, formerly of 
Vienna, aged 84 years. EP 

In Farmington, July 12, David Sweatland, 
aged 77 years, 10 months; July 22, Mrs. An 

line B., widow of the late Maj. Amasa Cor- 
Bett. aged 87 he 3 months. 

In Falmouth, July 22, George Rose, aged 80 


3 months. 
7Tn Freedom, July 15, Mrs. Dora B., wife of 
Anson Knowlton, aged 33 vears, 10 months. 
In Friendship, July 21, Lloyd, son of Capt. 
and Mrs. Frank Poland, aged 65 years, 4 


months. 
Ham: , July 7, Katherine K. Morey, 
- ae Srey and Bertha 


Giles, aged 





In Jay, July 18, Edward W. Dixon, aged 7 


years, 7 months. 
In Kennebunk, July 19, Mrs. Louise Hal 
ed 94 years. 
n Knox, July 15, Louisa B. Philbrick, aged 


71 years, 9 months. 

In Lowell, Mass., at St. John’s Hospita 
July 21, Mrs. Emma M. Stewart, former'y of 
Rockland, Me., aged 52 years; George Hood, 


son-in-law of the late Joseph Preble of Whit 

field, Me. 
In Lewiston, guly 20, Mrs. Jane 5., wife of 
arcelon, aged 75 years, 


Capt., Joseph 8. 

months. - ; 

In Lisbon, July 14, Napoleon King, aged 44 

years. ; } 

In Mason, aly, 11, infant daughter of 
ian 


Arthur F. and Lil Morrill. ; 

In Machias, July 12, Merril! T., younges 
son of Charles and Clara Gardner, aged li 
months; July 11, Percie, infant son of Walter 


and Annie Hatt, aged 22 days 

In McLeansboro, I1l.. July 10, Melissa Ma 
honey Frohock, aged 66 years - 

In North Windham, July 20, Mrs. Jane Jot 
dan, aged 76 years. ae 

In North Anson, July 10, William, sone 
Frank 8S. and Jennie Benjamin, aged? 
months and 24 days. : F 

In Orono, July 22, Louis Belanger, age 
years, 6 months. 

In Peru, July 9, infant son of John andA 
dora Downs. : , 

In Phipsburg, July 21, Martha E., daughtt 
of the late Edward Percy, aged 6 years 

In Portland, July 23, Levi A. Gray, agee™ 
years, 4 months; July 19, Ellen A., daugit 
of Patrick and Bridget Folan, aged 15 yews 
4 months; July 18, Annie C., only ch 


Daniel J. and Katie B. Farr, aged ! baer 





July 17, George Hight, aged 59 years 
George H. Wilcox, aged 35 years; /u 
James E., son of Edgar F. ane Florence? 
Edwards, aged 1 day; July 22, Mrs. Elizabe’ 
widow of the late Charles Jensen, ged | 
ears; July 22, Albert E., infant son of #® 
her, aged ¢ montis 
wife of Arthur 





. and Catherine Gall 
July 21, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
McNamara, aged 35. ’ 

In Phillips, July 21, Clarice H.,infant 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Beedy, age’ 
8 months. - 

In Richmond, Mrs. Dorothy Gray 


9th, Mrs. Mary 5 


Getchell, # 


daugt 
} abou 
aged 


years. 

In Skowhegan, July ‘§ 
widow of the late Edwin E. 
33 years. : =. 

In South Portland, July 22, Nathanie! 6® 


aged 76 years, 10 months. - 
n Somerville, Mass., July 11, Mary E he 
of Charles E. Harkness, formerly of !o k ‘ 
Me., aged 41 years. The remains were ™ 


to South Montville for interment. | J 
In So. Waterford, July 19, Albert Stan¥™ 
aged 72 years. . Ay 
In Vinalhaven, July 12, Mrs. Eliza 
strong, aged 65 years, 11 months. Th 
mains were taken to Rockport for ura 


In West Gardiner, Mrs. William Brann,” 
66 years. , 

In West Hampden, July 17, Miss Ella 
Ward, daughter of Charles and Melvin 


Ward, aged 28 years, 9 months 


In West Sullivan, July 10, Bernice M a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
aged 2 months. 


In Wakefield, Mass. July 20, Mrs. Achs#? 
Otis, aged 72 years, 7 months. Intermé 
Waterville, Maine. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS 


The Methodist society in 5a! 
will erect a $4000 church ediltice 
contract has been taken by ©. ‘ 
phy. 

The Free Baptist Society of Mars 
is making preparations to build 4 co’ 
They have secured a fine Jot from F.’ 
Lavine. As soon as the excavation © 
be made for the cellar the corner © 
will be laid with imposing cere™. 
Speakers will be present from 4 . 
adjoining towns as well as sever! 
abroad. 

Campmeeting on the Dresden 
begins August 7th. Many cottage 


gervill 


D 


Hi 


remonle 


grouné 
rs @ 


e comp 
already on the grounds and more ©? 
every day. 2 + chmotl 

The Universalist choir of Rich™ 


has been engaged to sing at the 
salboro grove meeting, Aug. 24. + the 

Aug. 2, at 1 P. M. it is expecter = 
will be a preaching service © rs § 
with the regular C. E. meeting a 
Belfast, after which there will be . ~ 
tism in the river near by the plac 
worship which is at the Smart's 8° 
house. - invitd 

Aug. 9, Dea. Albert Nickerson 
all lovers of the C. E. work wit® "To 
hold a meeting near the Swanville 
house at the S. H. at 7.30 P. MM. 
same place they are enjoying 
Sunday school this season. 

A Universalist camp mee 
held at Sebago lake, Augus 
15. 
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“BADGER & MANLEY, | 
~ Vol. LXIV. 


Haine Faun 
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some scientific feller, nosing ‘round 
Nature’s space 
In search of new discoveries to vex th 
race, 
Has found that plain mosquitoes, if th 
to, can convey 


The germs of chills and fever—o 
malaria. 
And that makes ague catching—| 


measles or like sin, 

When some tormented ‘skeeter com 
an’ pricks it in. 

New ] 


Rura 


A New York farmer in speal 
special fodder crops says that th 
thinks a good deal of corn, yet he 
prefers oats for fodder in that t 
not necessitate so much work, 


The breeders of Dorset Horned 
have signified their willingness 
horn the name, leaving it simply 
sheep. A sensible idea, certainly 
next thing to do is to breed off th 
from the sheep. 





The Lactator is the appropriate 
given to the Swedish milking nm 
invented by De Laval of separato 
If his Lactator performs its work 
as his Separator, Swedish mil! 
may go to playing the piano in pl 
milking the cows, 





Potatoes are making a splendid 
tng under the gentle rains and pre 
hot weather. The early digging 
bountifully. Reports show this t! 
eral condition throughout the ci 
If no wide spread rot puts in its 
there is good prospect that the 
ience of last year may be repeate 
the present crop. 





If our appreciated Charlesto: 
scriber will give us another desc 
of his model tie-up arrangement 
stock, we will guarantee the utmo 
on vur part that the printer’s dev 
not demoralize it. Cleanly stock 
so much importance that he who 
the means of bringing about an im) 
condition of cleanliness of cattle 
stalled at the barn would become 
lic benefactor, 


The different branches of agri 
and horticulture are being dev 
rapidly in the Middle Southern | 
Missouri is becoming and has a 
reached the point of one of the 
fruit producing States of the Unio 
the production of vegetables for th 
northern market she is also takin 
rank, Crystal Springs, in that St 
making a specialty of tomatoes. 1 
carloads were shipped from the 
June 8th; fourteen cars on the 
eighteen the 10th; nineteen the 
and on the 13th twenty-four cars, 
aging 900 crates to acar. The re 
for this one product will reach $2( 
day for the entire month. 


FIELD DAYS. 


The custom is becoming quite co: 
of late for farmers’ organizations t 
out, for the time, of their pres 
forms and methods and hold wha 
properly have been named Field 
ings. In this broader and less rest 
method of work the Grange has set 
fluential example which has come 
taken up by Boards of Agricultur 
other legally constituted bodies con 
ing public work. The plan has mu 
commend it, and so long as conduct 
give the object for which the org: 
tion is laboring, a leading place 
well receive endorsement. Subord 
Granges have their informal gathe 
under the shade found in a prom 
member's dooryard. Most ci 
Granges hold an annual assembly ¢ 
ing a broader field. This year the 
Board of Agriculture and the | 
Grange mass their forces in a publi 
days’ gathering at Old Orchard, wit 
commendable purpose of extendin, 
influence of their efforts through 
trio of vacation, recreation and ins 
tion, each and all in one, to whict 
be added as a sequence the impo 
feature of social intercourse and a 
tended acquaintance with co-worke: 

The value and the influence of | 
gatherings depend much on how 
are conducted. The social and th 
ternal influences are by no means of 
ordinate importance, and should n 
under-estimated nor crowded out 
due share of time. Opportunity st 
be given to frolic and be merry. B 
addition and above all this, there sh 
8° out from these gatherings to « 
rural home a broad, elevating, he 
influence that will prepare the way 
implant the germ of a higher citizer 
nd a more useful and happier life. 
time set apart for lecture work, how 
Should not be given to mere fri 
through cracking of jokes, telling 
‘tories or weaving in suggestive is 
does that will not bear a full utter 
Nor is ita time for specific instructi: 
Prescribed lines of work. 

As a clergyman in his Fast Day se: 
ae off the shackles of his theolo 
Pc: and rises above the hampe 

his Sunday service to discuss 
oe and vital questions of the da 
be mmeled, so this opportunity may 
improved to invite attention 
par: and statesman-like manne 
velend tea great and vital questior 
the life that is passing, ai 































